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There is 
But One Way... 


Of getting close to the country people. 
It is through the local paper. 
There is butone . . 


Atlantic Coast Lists 


The country people of the New England 
Middle and Southern States are very close to thes 
1,600 local weeklies. 


A million families a week. 
One order, one electro does the business. 
Catalogue for the asking. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 
134 Leonard Street, New York. 
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ADVERTISING IN MEDICAL PUB- and a few other publications restrict 
LICATIONS. their advertisements to those relating 

ae to, or connected in some way with, the 

By L. J. Vance. the profession. But all the other medi- 


The number of people in the United cal papers are ready and willing to take 
States who are interested in drugs and advertisements of any respectable kind 
medicines constitutes an important ele- or nature. ‘Thus, you will find in these 
ment of our population. Some think papers miscellaneous advertisements, 
the doctors are a peculiarly favored such as those of bicycles, typewriters, 
cass, In the quaint language of anold cameras, harness, wagons and railroads. 
writer, ‘‘physicians, of all men, are I cannot help mentioning, because it 
most happy ; whatever good success seemed so out of place, the conspicu- 
sever they have, the world proclaim- ous advertisement of an undertaker in 
eth, and what faults they commit the one of the Western medical papers. 
earth covereth.”’ Not a few medical journals are pub- 

In the matter of publications devot- lished primarily to advertise their edit- 
ed to their interests the doctors cer- ors and proprietors among their pro- 
tainly have no reason to complain. fessional brethren. Some are the or- 
Two hundred and fifty papers are enu- gans of book clubs and associations of 
merated in the American Newspaper doctors, who find tkeir profit chiefly 
Directory, whish may be classed under in the exchanges and books for review 
the heading of ‘* Medical.” This is thev receive 
five times the number of legal publica- With hardly an exception patent 
tions, And yet there are not five times medicine advertisements are excluded. 
as many doctors as there are lawyers. And yet you will find in the most con- 

Hence, the question mav be asked: servative and exclusive medical jour- 
“Why are there so many medical pa- nals advertisements that come danger- 
pers?” The answer can be best stated ously near the line. There are quite a 
in one word—advertising. It is adver- number of preparations that are not 
tising that is responsible for so many only indorsed but used by reputable 
medical papers. The advertising of physicians. hey differ from the ordi- 
drugs and medicines has now reached nary patent medicines, in that the 
enormous proportions. Many of the formulz, physiological effects and ther- 
medical papers have been wonderfully apeutic indications are known, 
successful in obtaining a large and lu- My own opinion is that the maker 
crative advertising patronage. For ex- of a medical preparation would do well 
ample, take the last number now before first to secure the good-will of doctors. 
me of the New York Medical Journal. Then he may find it easier to introduce 
It is an average issue, and consists of it in families and among the people. 
72 pages, of which 39 are advertis- Otherwise he is likely to meet with 
ing. There is, however, no American strong opposition from the profession 
medical paper that carries the amount in many unexpected quarters, and his 
of advertising that the London Lancet preparation is labeled ‘‘ patent,’’ and 
does. A recent issue of this paper that is enough. It is a significant fact, 
consists of 164 pages, of which go worth noting here, that some of the 
Pages are advertising matter. popular remedies were advertised in 

The advertising in medical papers is medical papers before they appeared in 
made up, forthe most part, of prepara- the city and country papers. 

Hons and things used by doctors in The advertiser who wishes to use 
their practice. The Medical Journal medical papers must exercise consider- 
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able care. He has two hundred and 
fifty papers to choose from, and it is 
not an easy matter to decide wisely and 
well. He may make either a great 
mistake or a good investment. 

Of course there is a wide difference 
in the value of medical papers for ad- 
vertisers. This being so, it is desirable 
for them to study all the information 
they can get. In many ways it is the 
old question of quantity and quality 
circulation. Some medical papers have 
a fairly large circulation of poor qual- 
ity ; others have a comparatively small 
circulation of good quality. 

Now, of the 250 publications classed 
as medical, ten or twelve will cover the 
field and reach all the doctors worth 
reaching. The majority of the medical 
papers have a localized circulation— 
2. é., a circulation covering a particular 
territory, or section of the country. 
But the six or seven leading papers 
have a general circulation. They go 
all over the United States and Canada, 
and even to the foreign countries. To 
illustrate how far and wide is the circu- 
lation of the Wedical Record, a striking 
chart or map has been prepared, show- 
ing the countries of the world. With 
New York as a center, red lines radi- 
ate to the countries and places to which 
the paper is regularly mailed to sub- 
scribers each week. These red lines 
extend to sitka in North America, 
Buenos Ayres in South America, to 
Cape Town in Africa, to St. Petersburg 
in Russia, to Calcutta in India, to 
Auckland in New Zealand, to Adelaide 
in Australia and to Peking in China. 

It seems to be admitted that New 
York is the medical center of the United 
States. This was the opinion ex- 
pressed recently to the writer by Mr. 
Wood, head of the firm of William 
Wood & Co., the oldest and most ex- 
tensive medical publishers in this coun- 
try. Hesaid: ‘It is only within the 
last twenty years or so that New York 
City has assumed its present position as 
the medical center. Prior to 1880 Phila- 
delphia was in the lead. It had fine 
schools and colleges, good hospitals, 
and several publishing houses which 
made a specialty of medical books and 
papers. 

‘* At the present time New York of- 
fers the most attractions for those who 
wish to take up the study of medicine, 
and also for the specialist and the ex- 
pert. It is the city with the finest 
schools and colleges ; the city that of- 
fers exceptional advantages on account 
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of its size and population for all kinds 
of practice. Here are located the 
most eminent men in the differen 
branches of the medical profession, and 
here outside physicians look for the 
latest information as to what is going 
on in their science. - 

‘*The result is, what London is to 
England, New York is to the United 
States. There are about sixty publi. 
cations issued in New York devoted to 
drugs, medicines, surgery and _ health, 
That is double the number published 
elsewhere. Chicago comes next with 
about twenty-five publications in the 
same line St. Louis is also quite a 
medical headquarter, and about fifteen 
publications are issued at that place.” 

‘* How do our leading medical pub- 
lications compare with those on the 
other side ?” 

‘*There are few medical papers in 
Europe that come up to ours, espe 
cially in mechanical make-up and ap- 
pearance. Of course, many of the 
foreign medical papers are ably edited, 
but the paper and illustrations are not 
so good as those we use. The leading 
medical paper of England is the Lon- 
don Lancet. It carries an enormous 
amount of advertising, and is a very 
profitable property. Last summer 
when I was in the office of that paper, 
the publisher admitted that he cleared 
20,000 pounds a year.”’ 

‘*Would you mind stating ina few 
words your idea of the advertising 
features ?”’ 

‘* That depends largely whether you 
view the subject frora the publisher's 
standpoint, or from the advertiser's 
side. But in a general way I shoul 
say that, if the advertiser has an a- 
ticle, or preparation, which physicians 
need and buy, he should use only met- 
ical papers of good standing and circu- 
lation. He should be careful in the 
selection of his mediums. There is 
score of medical papers that have only 
a narrow field. Some papers backed 
by drug houses and manufacturing 
chemists are organs for their owners 
others have only a trade value and att 
not read much by the profession. % 
that, among the two hundred pape 
that carry medical advertising, I think 
six or eight will answer the purposs 
of the advertiser. 

‘* Again, it seems to me that adver 
tisers who are selling articles in ge 
eral use will often find the medical pt 
pers good advertising mediums. There 
is no doubt that the recommendation 
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of physicians go a great ways with 
most people. Of late years the adver- 
tising in medical papers has become 
more general. But, as a rule, it is dif- 
ficult to get the general advertiser to 
see the value of a good medical jour- 
nal for his purposes.’’ 

In order to have another view of the 
subject, the writer discussed it with a 
prominent and heavy advertiser, who 
does not wish to have his name in print. 
Speaking of advertising in medical pa- 
pers, he said: ‘*I agree with Mr. 
Wood that one should be careful in the 
selection of his mediums. The quality 
of circulation is everything, and pro- 
duces the best results. The doctors 
who take a cheap medical paper are 
not of same class as those who read the 
high-grade papers. It is all the differ- 
ence between the men who wear a 
cheap hat and a $5 Dunlap. 

“There is another point. Asa pur- 
chasing element the doctors are not 
liberal as far as medical preparations 
and articles are concerned. They are 
used to getting many things free. Quite 
anumber of advertisers offer to send 
samples, and my experience is that 
doctors do not buy any more than they 
can help.” 

“What do you think of advertising 
popular remedies in medical papers ?” 

“T think it is a good plan. If you 
havea good preparation you can get 
doctors to recommend it. Besides, if 
they see it in their medical papers, they 
do not have the same prejudice against 
the preparation, when they see it in the 
daily and weekly newspapers. If you 
look through the advertising columns 
of the medical papers, you will find a 
number of popular remedies, such as 
emulsions of cod liver oil, syrup of figs, 
antipyrine, vin mariani, lacto-peptin, 
bromo-seltzer and others.” 

And now a few words as to some of 
the leading medical publications. Prob- 
ably the largest circulation is that 
claimed by the Medical Brief, a month- 
ly published at St. Louis. It is about 
30,000 copies per issue. It is cheap, 
only one dollar a year, and has a wide, 
general circulation, which is much 
larger in the West and Southwest than 
in the Eastern States. The Brief car- 
nes a liberal amount of medical adver- 
lising, and some that is miscellaneous. 
Next is the Medical Record, a w eekly 
journal published at New York. This 
s one of the high-class papers sold at 
$5 per annum. It is edited by Dr. 
Geo, F, Shrady, and its regular con- 


tributors are among the ablest men in 
the profession. The paper will aver- 
age seventy-six pages per issue, about 
equally divided between reading and 
advertising matter.. The Record has 
some general advertising, such as bi- 
cycles, cameras, typewriters and min- 
eral waters. There are several pages 
given to the advertisements of medical 
colleges, private sanitariums. The cir- 
culation I should place at about 18,000 
copies. 

Similar in form and make-up is 7he 
New York Medical Journal, published 
by D. Appleton & Co. It is a weekly 
review of medicine, now in its forty- 
third volume. It is sold at $5 per 
annum, and has an excellent quality 
circulation. It is well edited, and each 
number contains a number of original 
articles by leading specialists and au- 
thorities. The Journal does not carry 
many general advertisements, the ed- 
itor announcing on the first page that 
only those of use and interest to med- 
ical profession are inserted. It has a 
circulation of about 12,000 copies, 
weekly. 

There are several other medical pa- 
pers published at New York worth 
mentioning. One of these is the A/ed- 
ical News, issued weekly at $4 per 
annum. This paper was established 
over thirty years ago in Philadelphia, 
but the publishers, Lea Brothers & 
Co., following the natural drift, re- 
moved it to New York last year. The 
News is well conducted and has a good 
standing with the medical profession, 
It is one of the few medical pavers that 
pays liberally for original articles. The 
advertising is confined mostly to med- 
ical preparations and articles used by 
physicians. The circulation is about 
5,000 Copies per Issue. 

Among the other medical papers 
published at New York, we may name 
the American Medico-Surgical Bulle- 
tin, and the Znuternational Journal of 
Surgery, both issued monthly. They 
are said to have a circulation each of 
about 6,000 copies. The Afedical Ab- 
stract, a monthly, has a circulation of 
about 4,000 copies. It carries a small 
line of advertising. The 7herapeutic 
Review, a quarterly, and /’harmaceu- 
tical Era, a semi-monthly, have a good 
standing in the drug trade. They each 
have acircula.ion of about 5,000 copies. 

There are several excellent medical 
and surgical publications issued at Phil 
adelphia. ‘The largest circuiation is 
that claimed by the Medical World, a 
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monthly. It is given 25,000, guaran- 
teed, by the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory. It has some good advertising 
and looks prosperous. The //omeo- 
pathic Recorder, a monthly, published 
also at Philadelphia, is devoted to the 
interests of its class. It has a circula- 
tion of about 4,000. The Jedical Bul- 
letin, the Medical Summary and the 
American Journal of Medical Sctence, 
all monthlies, have their own separate 
fields. The circulations of each will 
go about 5,000 copies. 

There are two good medical papers 
published at Boston—the Medical and 
Surgical Journal and the Massachusetts 
Medical Journal. The former is a 
weekly and the lattera monthly. Both 
have a good standing among New Eng- 
land physicians. Their circulations 
are about 5,000 copies each issue. 

The Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, published at Chicago, 
has a good standing and wide circula- 
tion. This is due to the fact that it 
is the organ of the association. Each 
member pays five dollars and receives 
a copy of the Journal. The Medical 
Century, a monthly published also at 
Chicago, is the organ of the homeo- 
pathists. It has a circulation of about 
4,000 copies. The Medical Standard 
and the Wedical Times cover a West- 
ern field and are not seen in the East. 

There are several medical papers 
published at Cincinnati. Perhaps the 
one that carries the best advertising is 
the Ohio Medical Journal. It has a 
circulation of about 3,500 copies month- 
ly. The electric schools at Cincinnati 
have two organs, but the circulation of 
the Electric Medical Gleaner is, perhaps, 
the largest, being about 4,000 copies 
monthly. 

From the cities of Detroit and St. 
Louis are issued a number of medical 
journals. In the latter city the Medical 
Review and the Medical Fortnightly 
have a fair subscription list and a circu- 
lation each of about 5,000 copies. The 
Homeopathic News, a monthly also pub- 
lished at St. Louis, has some advertis- 
ing and acirculation of, perhaps, 2,500 
copies monthly. 

In the far West the Pacific Record of 
Medicine and Surgery, published month- 
ly at San Francisco, and the Occidental 
Medical Times, a monthly published 
at Sacramento, take the lead. The 
latter claims the largest circulation, and 
rated Hi (2,250) by the American 
Newspaper Directory. 

Among the medical papers of the 
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South we may mention the Southery 


Practitioner at Nashville, Southern 
Clinic at Richmond, and the Southern 
Medical Record, published at Atlanta, 
They are all monthlies, with small cir. 
culations, not exceeding 2,000 copies, 
The publications devoted to medicine 
and surgery, and those dealing with 
drugs and preparations, are usually 
classed together, but in this article we 
have noticed only the papers of inter. 
est to the medical profession. 
_> 


SHOP MOTTOES, 





—We would rather miss the profits 
on a dozen bargains than have you 
miss satisfaction on one. : 

—Misrepresentation is the death of 
trade. 

—Our efforts to please you, when we 
succeed, please us more. 

—The ‘‘trouble of showing goods” 
is a pleasure with us. 

—Don’t buy reluctantly ; merely 
look, and the goods will do the rest. 

—We try to disappoint our patrons 
only in one way—by giving them a bet- 
ter bargain than they came for. 

—Please your fancy, and we will 
please your purse. 

—Look leisurely. 
give away. 

—Good quality stands under every 
purchase made here. 

—Where we fail tell us. 


We have time to 


+o 





EmpPLoyer (angrily)—What are you throw 
ing those handbills on the pavement for? 

Bill Distributor—Well, boss,that’s what the 
people does as I gives ’em to. So it’s only 
saving time } 
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“ The object of all advertising 
in is to attract 





7 The medium through which 
you exploit your wares must 
be good, or you waste your 
money. & & # # # # 


The “SUN” 


is the best medium you can 
, select. Its readers are of the 
purchasing element --- they 


know “what’s what.” 
Address The SUN, New York. 
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MORE ABOUT SOUTH AFRICAN 
ADVERTISING. 
‘By Lewis Garrison, 

There are no advertising agencies in 
South Africa—at least, no concern 
which carries on an agency without 
other business. Several advertising 
companies are located in the larger 
cities. These concerns place bill-boards 
over the cities and in places of large 
habitation, and see to the work of cov- 
ering them with posters, Orders re- 
ceived by bill-board posters for adver- 
tising space in newspapers by foreign 
advertisers are given attention. 

As yet there has not been much in- 
road of foreign manufactured goods in 
South Africa. The people are here in 
large numbers, and moreover they have 
plenty of money. I think the most 
serious drawback in placing goods on 
sale here is the enormous duty imposed. 
Then, again, freight rates are very 
high. A foreign firm doing business 
here will, of necessity, have to employ 
a man to look after things. Before the 
man can expect to do any business he 
has to obtain a license as a salesman 
for a foreign firm, which costs $150 per 
year. Besides the high duty on every- 
thing imported, the firm has to pay a 
heavy license for the opening of a store- 
room. 

Mr. James D. Logan, M. S. A., has 
the contract for all the advertising on 
the Cape Government railway. The 
Government owns about 2,000 miles of 
track in Cape Colony, and Mr. Logan 
pays what equals $15,000 per year for 
the advertising privilege. Advertise- 
ments are placed on the station fences 
and in the great depot at Cape Town. 
Many leading firms of Cape Town use 
large space for a distance of about 
1,000 miles from Cape Town. The 
rate for space is enormous, besides the 
advertiser has to pay for the metal 
signs. The signs are white letters on 
blue background, similar to those on 
the London ’bus, Pears’ Soap and 
Colman’s Mustard and Blueing are the 
most extensively advertised of foreign 
firms. Pears’ Soap has metal signs in 
the same shape and size as Brooks’ 
Scourene, which are nailed on every 
grocery store in America. 

The American Tobacco Company’s 
signs and lithographs of Virginia 
Brights, Cameo and Sweet Caporal 
cigarettes are all over South Africa. 
Posters in all the cities show a beauti- 
fully lithographed girl reading a book. 


This company is offering popular books 
for coupons found with boxes of cigar. 
ettes, 

Each passenger on the tram cars in 
Cape Town is given a ticket after 


paying his fare. I noticed on the 
back of mine the ad of a local baker 


‘*Eat A. B.C. Bread.” This familiar 
American custom made me fee] quite 
at home. Passing along one of the 
principal streets, I read in great black 
letters over a business house: ‘ Value 
vs. Money.” I never saw a better motto 
in so few words. 

Something novel in lithographs met 
my sight in Kimberley. Jno. Dewar 
& Sons, the London distillers of “Perth 
Whisky,” have a 14x24 inch picture 
with a man seated at a table with a 
bottle labeled, ‘‘ Perth Whisky.” He 
is just about to take a quiet drink when 
the life-size portraits of men on the 
walls in the room, where the man is 
drinking, are seen to be eagerly step- 
ping from their positions. The litho- 
graph is well named in this: “The 
whisky of his forefathers.” 

Religion is advertised in South Africa 
the same as a commodity. Mr. C. H. 
Yatman, the evangelist of New York, 
is here. In every city he reaches his 
ooming is announced by posters pasted 
up in every available place, hand-bills 
and large space daily in the newspa- 
pers. Other churches advertise in the 
daily papers, and the Salvation Army 
uses posters to a great extent. 

The traveler in South Africa sees 
the five or six-inch enamel letters of 
**Cadbury’s Cocoa” on every grocer'’s 
window. This cocoa is undoubtedly 
the widest advertised of any in South 
Africa. 

The following foreign articles are 
all advertised in South Africa: Car- 
ter’s Little Liver Pills, Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, Pills, Cherry Fectoral and Hair 
Vigor, Lea & Perrin’s Sauce, Warner's 
Safe Cure, Norton’s Camomile Pills, 
“‘I Cure Fits,” Santal Midy, Cook 
Remedy Company, Dr. Jaeger’s San- 
itary Woolen Underclothing, Royal 
Baking Powder, Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of New York, National Cash 
Register, Nestle’s Swiss Milk, Epps 
Cocoa and Neave’s Food. 





BOUGHT BY WIVES. 
Watts—I wonder what kind of shirts these 
can be that are advertised at 29 cents. 
Potts — Married men’s. — /ndianapou 
News. 





= 
Tue coal dealer should warm up to the 
subject in his ad. 
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“In All 
America 
No Single 


Instance.”’ 
—Geo. P. Rowell. 





THE OREGONIAN BUILDING. 


: FINEST NEWSPAPER BUILDING WEST OF 
: CHICAGO. 
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Portland, Oregon, 


is a wonderful city. With a population of 
100,000, it controls the trade of a vast tribu- 
tary district which contains 1,000,000 people. 


Tte Portland Oregonian 


is Portland’s only Morning Paper. It is the 
only paper of GENERAL CIRCULATION in all of 
Portland’s tributary territory. 


Daily, Sunday and Weekly Editions. 


Poa’ 
E. G. JONES, in charge of Advertising. 
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When you are buying newspaper space 
in Kansas City ask for the best, and 


| ea a a a a 


The World 


Daily, - 26,000 
Sunday, 31,000 


ot 
The World 


Kansas City 
L. V. ASHBAUGH, Manager 


ut 


A. Frank Richardson 


NEW YORK. LONDON CHICAGO. 
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ARE WE pay $100 for this page 
for one time just to POST 
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Cincinnatt 
Post 


Ist The POST has the largest cir- 
culation of any daily paper in 
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2d The POST has a larger daily 

circulation than the combined 
issue of all the English dailies 
in Cincinnati on week-days. 


3d The POST has a circulation 

exceeding 14#O,OOO0 
copies daily. 

THE CINCINNATI POST 

is a Good Thing to Tie To. 

For further information address 


E. T. PERRY, 


Direct Representative, 


The Scripps-McRae League 


53 Tribune Building, 
NEW YORK. 


94 Hartford Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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“Pil Be 
Holswoggled 


If them P.-D. Wants 
aint great! Sold my 
farm to-day. Goin’ 
to move to town. 
Come and see me.” 


ow 


tam 14 Words, 20c. and 
P.-D. Wants 
W2 My 


— asl Will Sell Any Farm. 


Our Friend “Josh” 


Above in expressing his opinion of 
the get-there-tiveness of P.-D. Wants 


MERELY VOICES THE SENTIMENT 
OF ST. LOUIS’ MERCHANTS 


As to what the 


Post-Dispatch 


CAN do when it comes to selling Anything! If this is not so 


Does the Post-DisPaTcH carry It Isn "t 

more commercial advertising, 

more wan! advertising and have The 

more circulation than any other pa 

paper in St. Louis? Price ! 

Mia 
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The best mediums for advertising any 
article that is intended to sell among the 
best familiesof . . a ee 


Dayton, Ohio, 
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are undoubtedly the P| 
Morning Times ‘ 
GIVE You m 

al Full Value) 

P FOR YOUR a 
Evening News \wees § 





EAN 


ESMIN 


The proprietors of these papers are well 
known, they have the utmost respect 
for their reliability and their papers have 
the entree to the most refined homes in 
the city. 
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A combined circulation of 


14,000 Daily 


Offers advertisers an opportunity of 
thoroughly covering this section at a 
nominal cost. 
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IN 
$1, 0) bi ”) CASH PRIZES 
FOR 
AD-SMITHS. 


To End July 4th 


The publishers of the American Newspaper Directory invite the co-operation of ad- 
smiths in the preparation of an advertisement that shall express and make known to the 
world the care and pains that for twenty-eight years have been devoted to the preparation 
of that work: the intelligence and integrity with which newspaper circulation ratings have 
been accorded: and the reliance and confidence with which these circulation ratings are 
regarded by advertisers. 

Ad-smiths or editors desiring to examine the Directory in advance of the composition of an 
advertisement, will find a y bees almost any newspaper office or in the counting-room of any general 
advertiser. By fr 5 tte book ideas and suggestions of value in making a good advertisement 
are sure to present themselves. The very best way to get correct ideas will be developed by ened 
tion with an advertiser who uses the Directory, ‘and relies upon its information when placing 


vertising contracts. 
THE PRIZE OFFER IS AS FOLLOWS: 


Any ad-smith, anywhere, is at liberty to prepare such an advertisement of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory as he believes calculated to influence the sale of copies of that 
work. Theadvertisement so prepared may be inserted once in amy newspaper, occupying 
space worth, at schedule rates, as much as five dollars. The ad-smith shall then send, by 
letter-mail, a copy of the advertisement cut from the paper, in a sealed envelope, addressed 
to the Editor of the American Newspaper Directory. He shall also send to the same ad- 
dress a perfect copy of the paper, with the advertisement inarked. Upon receipt of these, 
the editor of the Directory will cause a copy of the Directory (the issue for 1896) to be sent 
at once, free (carriage paid at this end), to the ad-smith, at his address, as given in his 
letter. Once each week the advertisements received will be compared, and the best adver- 
tisement received within the week will be inserted in Printrzs’ INK, together with the 
ad-smith’s name and the name of the paper in which the advertisement appeared, and a free 
copy of the Directory will then be sent (carriage paid from this end) to ‘the publisher of the 
paper in which the advertisement appeared which was thought to be the best. 

The first advertisement in this competition appeared i in Printers’ Ink of January 22d. 
The last advertisement will appear in Printers’ INK of July 15th. No advertisement 
will be considered which reaches the editor of the American Newspaper Directcry later 
than July 4th. The result of the competition will be announced in the issue of July 22d. 

As soon as practicable, after July 4th, a letter will be written to the constructors of the 
twelve (12) advertisements that have been pronounced the best and each will be invited to 
furnish a portrait photograph from which may be made a half-tone portrait to be exhibited 
in the pages of Printers’ INK; and a little later, but as soon as possible, a second letter 
will be written to the constructors of the six (6) advertisements deemed best of the twelve 
(12), said letter to set forth the terms of the competition and be signed by the publishers of 
the Directory; and three of these letters shall each contain acheck for $100, payable to the 
order of the ad-smith, and one letter shall contain a check for $500, payable to the ad- 
smith who is thought to have constructed the one advertisement better calculated than any 
other to perform the service for which its construction was invited. The dates upon which 
the best five advertisements were received (that remain after the best of all has been 
selected out of the six chosen ones) shall then be noted, and from among them that one of 
the five which came in last shall be excluded, and to the one of the four remaining which 
was received at the earliest date a check for $200 shall be awarded. 

It will be observed that what is wanted is the advertisement most likely to sell a book. 
If the constructor of the advertisement happens to be the editor or publisher of a paper, 
and believes that he can make a more effective announcement by saying what he has to say 
in reading matter, either editorial or other, it will be his privilege to carry out the idea. 

Any ad-smith or publisher may, if he likes, make up many different ads and insert 
them all in one paper, but only one copy of the Directory will be sent for all unless some 
prove to be the best appearing for a week. In awarding the cash prizes, however, each 
of the many ads will tae consideration on its own merits, even if all the prize money 
should go to one ad-smith or one paper. In deciding upon a prize advertisement, the 
circulation of the paper in which it appears is not considered. 

Address all communications to 


Editor of AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, |0 Spruce St., N. Y. 


The advertisement on the next page was written by Clifford L. Near of Atlanta, Ga., 
and appeared in the Journa/ of that place of June 3d. It was adjudged best of the nine 
received during the 22d week. 
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A GREAT HELP TO ADVERTISERS | 


American Newspaper Directory 


Gives Authentic 
Information Regarding 
All Newspapers. 
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Business Men Who Advertise 
can depend on the sworn statements of circulation found 
in the American Newspaper Directory of all newspapers 
published in the United States and Canada. 


The American Newspaper Directory 


is published by thoroughly competent men who have for 
twenty-eight years made a careful study of the work, the 
result being that they have won the implicit confidence of 
nearly every extensive advertiser. 


The American Newspaper Directory 


has gained the distinction of being in every particular the 
most reliable work of its kind published. 


Advertisers Save Time and Money 
by consulting the American Newspaper Directory, and its 
value is best known and most highly appreciated by those 
who have relied almost exclusively and for the longest time 
upon its statements of newspaper ratings. 
Population of Cities, Local Industries, etc., etc., are 
also given. 


$5.00 Gets the New Edition. 
It is Worth Double the Price. 


The wealth of information which the American News- 
paper Directory contains on all subjects of commercial 
importance is not estimated in dollars and cents by the 
wide-awake advertiser and business man, It is to him an 
invaluable guide. Published by 

GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
0 D SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


is paid in every instance when guaranteed 
eWalr circulation ratings are proven false. This 
fact alone inspires confidence in the work. 
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ADVERTISING FOOD PRODUCTS. 
II 


By Claude C. Hopkins. 

I have previously said that it is nec- 
essary to get quick results in most food 
product advertising. Like all adver- 
tising theories, this is something more 
easily proposed than accomplished. It 
is not an easy matter to gain a wide 
sale at a jump. Most general adver- 
tisers are content to wait years for it. 
But in every line we must meet the 
conditions which confront us, and in 
this one it is certain that a demand 
which comes after a food product has 
deteriorated or spoiled in stores is bet- 
ter delayed forever. 

Forceful advertising is desirable in 
every line. It is essential here. Be- 
fore a step is taken, one should con- 
vince himself that the highest quality 
of advertising energy must be brought 
into play. I know of no other line 
where great requirements are so rigor- 
ously enforced as with a new and per- 
ishable food product. 

I do not consider this fact to the 
line’s disadvantage, however. Quick, 
vigorous action is the chief element of 
success in all advertising and in almost 
all business. I do not consid.r that 
conditions which enforce this are con- 
ditions to be feared. Lassitude in any 
advertising line is expensive. Better 
if an advertiser is confronted with the 
fact that it is fatal. 

I am a believer in dignified sensa- 
tionalism. I believe in doing some- 
thing interesting ; something that no- 
body else ever did, or as nobody else 
ever did it. It must be great enough 
to attract universal attention. Nine- 
tenths of the world would rather be 
interested than educated, and the other 
tenth likes to be interested, too. I 
like the theory of a campaign of edu- 
cation, but if I had much at stake on 
the issue I would certainly include fire- 
works and music. 

A food product may be lectured into 
use in time, but that time may spoil 
the product. Even the best of argu- 
ment used alone may prove a slow and 
discouraging method. Results can be 
better accomplished by action, rather 
than siege. It is also true that the 
article itself, if it is worth advertising, 
will prove its own best advertiser. The 
effort should be to get it into wide use, 
and quickly. This can hardly be done 
solely by the use of newspaper argu- 
ment. 

The value of a method which will 
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accomplish these results on a sufficient 
scale and within reasonable cost can 
hardly be measured. Some manufact 
urers distribute samples, but I have al- 
ready argued against that. I believe 
that the most successful of samplers 
will agree that a method which will 
sell a first package to a large number 
of people at once, and at a cost not ex- 
ceeding the profit on the packages 
sold, is more desirable than free sam- 
pling. 

A year ago Swift & Company, of Chi- 
cago, erected an enormous cake in 
many large cities to introduce their new 
shortening, Cotosuet. ‘The effort will 
be well remembered by many who read 
this. In each of dozens of cities they 
erected a cake, which was larger than 
any cake ever made before. It was 
baked in sections and built into pyra- 
mid shape, then coated with icing and 
decorated in the finest style known to 
the baker’s art. On top was a banner 
with the words ‘‘ Swift’s Cotosuet did 
it.” A background and booth were 
built for it of white and pink cloth, 
and in some cities this booth was sur- 
rounded by many electric lights. Each 
cake contained about 50,000 slices, and 
the cake was so supported that it could 
be cut out from the back and served to 
visitors as samples of Cotosuet-made 
pastry without destroying the beauty of 
the exhibit. Liberal prizes were of- 
fered to visitors who guessed nearest 
the weight of the cake. The exhibit 
was well advertised in advance, and on 
the opening day every newspaper in 
the city contained a large picture of 
the cake. During the week that it 
lasted a few lusty newsboys were paid 
to add to their call of the evening pa- 
per on the crowded streets the words, 
** All about the big cake.” The infec- 
tion would spread from a half dozen 
boys to fifty, each doing his level best 
to outcry the others. That cake be- 
came the talk of the city as nearly as 
anything can be. I have seen street 
car trafh- blocked by the crowds which 
came to see it. In one place the police 
closed the doors because the crowd 
was so great as to be dangerous, and in 
numerous cities children could not be 
allowed in the overcrowded stores. 
The great Sheriff Street Market in 
Cleveland, with its acres of floor space, 
was so crowded the first day of the ex- 
hibit there that ropes were stretched 
through it and policemen stationed 
along them to keep the crowd moving. 
As high as 50,000 people have visited 
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the cake in one day, and the exhibit 
succeeded so well in bringing crowds 
that dealers have paid large sums to 
have the cake in their stores, and other 
dealers have furnished an orchestra to 
go with it. A bevy of young ladies 
were occupied in making sales at the 
exhibit, and the result was the imme- 
diate distribution of the product into 
thousands of homes, and some inter- 
esting knowledge of it into every home 
in the city. 

Around an enterprise of this kind a 
bright advertiser will cluster numerous 
schemes for profit, and for adding per- 
manence to the effect produced. Each 
line presents its own features for de- 
velopment, and each advertiser must 
discover them for himself. An effort 
of this kind gives a start and impetus 
to the advertising, but that can be 
quickly lost if neglected. When uni- 
versal interest is once aroused in a 
product, the advertiser is unwise not 
to keep it. It is necessary that this 
advertising be constantly followed up, 
at least until the product becomes so 
well established, and competi.ion so 
inactive, that it is safe to rest. 

Newspaper advertising is the best 
method for following up an effect, and 
sound argument attractively presented 
is the best kind of newspaper adver- 
tising. Placards for stores are good 
tor reaching people at their buying 
places, but let them be different from 
most kinds. Their purpose is not to 
amuse children, but to help convert 
buyers. Most placard makers forget 
this. Circulars are not good in this 
line. A grocer is not generally a man 
who will attempt to distribute them, 
and a grucery is nota good place. The 
circulars are wasted. 

In this line, as in others, the general 
reason for failure is the fact that few 
men appreciate the effort that is neces- 
sary to make advertising a success. 
Too many treat it like a game of rou- 
lette. A series of attractive ads is pre- 
sented and the advertiser says, ‘‘ Insert 
them; let us see what they will do.”’ 
Nonsense ! The money better be kept. 
No business can prosper without well- 
directed energy and everlasting per- 
severance. Advertising is not an ex- 
ception. 





+ 
OUTDGOR EXERCISE. 
Family Doctor—Your wife needs outdoor 
exercise more than anything else. 
Husband—But she won’t get out. What 
am Ito do? 
** Give her plenty of money to shop with.”’ 
—New York Weekly. 
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THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


There are 143 different religious de- 
nominations in America, aside from 
the various independent organizations 
that it is impossible to classify. The 
number of clergymen is placed at 111,- 
ooo, and the number of communicants 
or members is fully one-third of the 
entire population. The American 
Newspaper Directory, in Part V., gives 
a complete list of all the religious news 
papers, arranged in alphabetical order 
by denominations. There are just 
1,138 of them, and all but 73 insert 
advertisements. Deducting these 73 
the aggregate circulation of the remain- 
ing 1,065, each issue, figures 4,216,242 
copies, or about one-tenth of the esti- 
mated issue of all the combined 20,530 
papers published. 

The Baptists lead with the greatest 
number of different papers, but both 
Methodists and Roman Catholics are 
away ahead in point o1 circulation. 

The following table is interesting : 











No.of Circula- 
Papers. tion. 
Adventist.........sccccessee 16 33:715 
Anti-Roman Catholic....... II 14,575 
Baptist. .ccccccccccccescsccce 146 369,600 
Christia® ....2.cccccsccccces 22 39,710 
Church of Christ. 12 19,690 
Church of God 5 3.575 
Cummunistic Societies...... 3 3,100 
Congregational...... con) 103,235 
Disciples of Christ.......... 15 88,770 
PS DEON. coceccsscesee 9 12,100 
Gas + dausae saeesose 8 32,230 
AE oe 9 10,230 
po. Sipe ee seisiécenes 47 115,730 
zatter Day Saints.......... II 30,075 
PM icoua csb6w<ec ieee 52 143,490 
BRORRORIED 600s cccvcceveccoce 8 9.515 
eS ee 120 600,650 
Mohammedan I 1,000 
OS =a 2 1,100 
Occultism and Theosophy... 7 3,300 
PROTON 0 c0ccsecscccsce 63 290,410 
Protestant Episcopal.....--. 62 134,255 
Reformed Church........... 16 31,680 
Roman Catholic............ 153 615,340 
Splettaaliat.«cecccs seccceces 9 22,440 
Swedenborgian bits 0 ' Ss 4,012 
OS a See 3 6,580 
United Brethren in Christ.. 14 27,065 
United Evangelical Church. I 88> 
Se 7 15,290 
Young Men’sChristianAss’n 34 39,380 
Young People’s Soc’ty Chris- 
tian Endeavor.......... 138,702 


Young Women’s Christian 


RSC 20.0200 secece 1,320 


3 
203 -1,152,898 


1,138 4,216,242 

More than twenty per cent of the 

religious papers have an average circu- 

lation of only about 220 copies, and 

only three are rated above 100,000 each 
issue, viz. : 


New York Christian Herald........ 177,206 
Philadelphia Sunday School Times.. 173,322 
Cleveland Union Gospel News...... 153,860 
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J. F. Van Doren, President. 
W. P. Bootn, Vice-President. E. S. Cong, Secretary. 

The “ J. E. Van Doren Special Agency "’ was incorporated ante 1, 1893, under the 
laws of the State of New York, and succeeded to the business of J. E. Van Doren. It was 
the first of the special agencies to incorporate. Mr. Van Doren’s Mr. Booth’s head- 
quarters are in New York, while Mr. E. S. Cone has oe uarters at Chicago. All of these 
gentlemen have fora long time been actively engaged in the advertising business, and have 
the advantage of large and favorable acquaintance with nea nara advertisers and general 
advertising agents. 








ADVERTISING BICYCLES. 
THE ADVERTISING MANAGER OF A SUC- 
CESSFUL BICYCLE MANUFACTURING 
CONCERN TALKS ON THE SUBJECT. 





The Remington Arms Company is 
one of the largest advertisers in the 
bicycle field. When I called at their 
handsome store, No. 3:3 Broadway, 
:he elevator transported me to the fourth 
floor, where I found Mr. C. A. Mussel- 
man, to whom I introduczd myself, 
and told him that I wanted him to an- 
swer a few questions for the readers of 
PRINTERS’ INK. In reply to my ques- 
tions he said, in substance, as follows: 

‘*The company commenced adver- 
tising its wheels in I89I as soon as 
their manufacture was begun. At 
that time we used about the same me- 
diums as we do now, but of course in 
a smaller way. The magazines at that 
time did not have the enormous cir- 
culations which they now claim, and 
in consequence the advertising rates 
were lower. Then the advertising 
pages were not so nearly filled up as 
they are now, and it did not need such 
a good ad then to attract attention as 
now. A magazine, the half of whose 
pages were occupied with advertising, 
was undreamed of then. 

‘We were very liberal in the use of 
space for the times, and were the 
originators among the bicycle trade of 
advertising in the magazines. We also 
used the better class of weeklies. and 
what trade papers were then pub- 
lished. In the bicycle trade it is a 
generally understood thing that the 
manufacturer will advertise in such a 
way as to cover the country superfi- 
cially, while the local advertising in the 
newspapers and the general distribu- 
tion of catalogues is attended to by the 
local agents. The only trouble with 
this system is that much of the adver- 
tising that the agents place in their 
local papers is bad—very bad—but it 
all seenss to trend toward publicity, 
though not such high-grade publicity 
in some cases, as we would desire. 
However, the wheel gets much adver- 
tising in this way which costs the 
manufacturer nothing, and I suppose a 
half a loaf is better than no bread. 

‘“*The company has never used 
posters for advertising purposes. 

‘*Catalogues—handsome ones—are 
widely distributed by us, both direct 
and through many agents. We are 


firm believers in getting up something 
which in quality and attractiveness will 
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appeal to the class of people who are 
likely to spend money in getting a good 
wheel. Our catalogues are real works 
of art, and they are prized and treas- 
ured because of the illustrations they 
contain. The text is always made terse 
and attractive, and describes the wheel, 
and every appurtenance about which a 
prospective purchaser would be likely 
to want to know. 

‘Our advertising is placed through 
Pettingill and Company under our di- 
rection. We prepare the advertising, 
indicate the space and style of treat- 
ment and the mediums desired, and 
Pettingill and Company attend to the 
rest of the detail. 

“The advertising in the magazines 
attracts attention, and induces readers 
to send for particulars. The catalogues 
tell him all he wants to know about 
them, and, in the meantime, his name 
has been forwarded to the local agent 
in his section. Then the agent gets 
in his personal work, and there are few 
people who, after perusing one of our 
catalogues and receiving a call from an 
agent, do not buy the Remington. 

‘* Various spaces are used, according 
to what we wish to say and the medium 
which we use to say it. It would be 
hard to determine which is the best 
medium. In fact, it would be very 
poor policy to discriminate in favor of 
any particular periodical or magazine. 
Trade papers of course—I mean bicy- 
cle trade papers—pay us best. 

“*Tt would be hard for a regular ad- 
vertising sharp to prepare advertising 
matter for our wheel, according to our 
ideas, for it would be necessary for him 
to thoroughly understand its construc- 
tion. We gather all our matter and 
ideas here, and have a good artist to 
prepare our illustrating matter, and we 
are perfectly satisfied with the result. 
Nine-tenths of our advertising is illus- 
trated, according to the fad of the day. 
We were the first ones to use the poster 
style in magazine advertising, and we 
originated the idea of using the Beards- 
ley style of illustrative art in extolling 
the merits of wheels. Since then we 
have had imitators everywhere. 

‘* As regards style we usually begin 
with one or two catch words, and place 
the argument in body type, with the 
words ‘Remington Bicycles’ prom- 
inently displayed. We do not like 
catch-penny advertising, nor do we 
use any such funny phrases as ‘ Built 
like a watch,’ as some manufacturers 
are doing. What the majority of peo- 





























ple want in a bicycle, as far as the ad- 
vertisement is concerned, is original 
and distinct features which are de- 
scribed in a manner calculated to in- 
terest and convince. We prefer to 
give plain facts and let the réaders do 
their own deducing regarding the de- 
sirability of owning a Remington. We 
do not claim that we make the best 
bicycle, nor that we do the best ad- 
vertising that is done to-day, but we do 
claim that we make a good, high-grade 
wheel, one that fulfils the highest prin- 
ciples of bicycle building in that it sat- 
isfies the user, and we claim that our 
advertising is good enough to sell 
enough bicycles to keep our factory 
busy.”’ 

One of the recent advertisements of 












void Mistakes 
Don’t chase a "96 wheel that 
Don’t consider the color of enam- 


els and racing records of more value 
than mechanical merit. 


Remington 


o 


Remington Arms Co. 
333-315 Broadway 
New York 
BRANCHES: 


New York, sth St. and Grand Circle 
Brooklyn Boston San Francisco 








the Remington Company, occupying a 
half page in the leading magazines, 


was extremely attractive. The right- 
hand side of the space was occupied 
by an Aubrey Beardsleyish illustration 
of a lady and a gentleman on a Rem- 
ington tandem. The body of the ad- 
vertisement was set in ten-point Jensen 
Old Style, with the heading ‘* Avoid 
Mistakes,’’ and the name ot the com- 
pany in eighteen and twenty-four. point 
Tudor black. The whole made a very 
charming ensemble, and I regard it as 
a good example of good advertising. 
The advertisement says what it has to 
say in a business-like way, and leaves 
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what I would call a pleasant taste in 
the mind. 

Continuing, Mr. Musselman said : 

‘We are great believers in the effi- 
cacy of advertising. We do not look 
upon advertising as an expense, Our 
advertising is just as much an invest- 
ment, and has to be allowed for in our 
estimate for the season’s expense, as 
are the machines and material and 
jabor out of which is fashioned the 
finished Remington bicycle. The ad- 
vertising itself is considered just as 
much a part of the wheel as is the 
frame or the handle-bars or the chain. 

‘* When a wheel is widely and hand- 
somely advertised it can be depended 
upon that it is a good one, for the 
reason that the second rate concerns, 









in their efforts to lower the prices of 
high-grade wheels, by cutting below 
them, generally go to such an extreme 
that they can barely pay the cost of 
manufacture, without allowing for ad- 
vertising. 

‘* Bicycle advertising does not differ 
much from any other class of advertis- 
ing. We aim to reach the middle 
class of people, for they are the people 
who mostly ride. They are the people 
who read the magazines and leading 
weeklies. 

‘* As regards trade papers there are 
many devoted to bicycles. I could 
mention at least a dozen, which, you 
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must remember, have all sprung up 
within the last decade, and many in 
half a decade. They all carry enor- 
mous lines of advertising, and they 
generally charge good prices for it, 
and we have to pay it to keep up with 
the procession. These trade papers 
nearly all go to people in the bicycle 
business, though some go to wheelmen. 
With them, it is missionary work to 
induce them to exchange their old 
wheel for a Remington. 

‘*Of course the best advertising, 
and the cheapest, is that which a 
p-eased purchaser supplies in extolling 
the merits of his Remington, and we 
appreciate this, and make a wheel 
which justifies praise.” 

JULIAN FRANCIS RICHARDS. 


———_ +e 
ADVICE TO BICYCLE AGENTS. 

The agent must first decide on the line of 
wheels he will handle, and use good judg- 
ment in the selection. Next thing is to let 
the people know he is selling wheels and that 
they are of the right kind. He wants to get 
at the people who are wheelmen and may 
want a new mount, and also those who may 
be converts to the sport. 

It isan excellent plantosee such persons 
personally if possible. A catalogue mailed 
to them with a note in the same mail is not a 
bad idea. The local newspapers are a ver 
good medium. Have an attractive ad, 
whether a and change it fre- 

uently, using loc appenings when pos- 
able. "Saaes “stand He with the news- 
gatherer of the paper or papers, and you can 
get in numerous free ads for yourself and your 
wheel. Get one or more of your weekly pa- 
pers to run a “wheel column” or a daily 
once or twice a week, and furnish interesting 
copy for the column, getting your ad in 
frequently and modestly. 
alk up the good points of your own 
wheel, but never roast the machine of your 
competitors ; speak of “other”? wheels, and 
not of any particular one. Use care in 
hing your c to ride, and tell him 
to come to you if anything goes wrong, 
particularly with the tire, and allow you to 
show him how to remedy the trouble—take 
an interest in him and his wheel. He will 
one day want another machine, and ten to 
one he willcome to you for it. 

Treat your competitor in a friendly manner 
and try to avoid any cause for an ill feeling 
or any trouble. If an enemy he may do 
you much injury, and if afriend it is much to 
en advantage. Every sensible agent will 

a rider and ride the wheel he sells. He 
will see that hisown conduct and appearance 
will be always circumspect and have a cer- 
tain dignity, that he may inspire respect for 
himself and the sport, as he is usually looked 
upon as the representative wheelman of the 
a eshould keep his own mount 
clean and bright. It is a good plan to cater 
tothe best trade. They make more satis- 
factory customers, and being leaders, the 
balance of the people in the town will follow 
their example.— Wheel Talk. 








casieiteeigeocastaiiiaias 5 
Preach it from the housetops, 
Sound it ’cross the skies, 
You'll never be successful 
Unless you advertise. 











NOTES. 


Or French journals the oldest is the Petites 
A fiches, now 284 years old ; the oldest polit- 
ical paper is the Gazette de France, founded 
under Louis XIII., and now 267 years old.— 
The Outlook. 

Electric Power, a monthly magazine pub- 
lished in this city at 27 Thames street, now 
contains 100 pages, exclusive of advertise- 
ments, and the subscription price has been re- 
duced from $3 to $2. 

Mr. Witt Brap ey insists that the adver- 
tisers in “ Bradley: His Book” shall have 
their advertisement pictures prepared by him 
in colors. The latest issue of the ‘* Book”’ 
contains some really good work in the dis- 
tinctive Bradley style, and ought to be of in- 
terest to advertisers on that account. 

Louis Hermsporr, 78 and 80 Walker street, 
New York, offers three prizes aggregating 
$100 in gold to the merchants having the 
most original and interesting ads mentioning 
Hermsdorf-dyed gocds between June 8 and 
— 30, 1896. The prizes are divided as fol- 

ows: The first, $50; second, $30; third, $20. 

J. A. Greene, well and favorably known 
to newspaper publishers and _ advertising 
managers from one end of the United States 
to the other as proprietor of Dr. Greene’s 
“* Nervura,”’ has set an example in political 
warfare which is altogether unique. He has 
issued a flat-footed proposition to pay for the 
newspaper space used in booming his nomi- 
nation for the governorship of New Hamp- 
shire State, as Pts it were so much adver- 
tising space at so much per line. Of the 
newspapers to which Dr. Greene sent his 
eye me fifty-four accepted it and a num- 

r refused. In consequence of this refusal 
and because he “had been on the lookout fora 
printing establishment for some time in which 
to do the job printing of his firm,’’ Dr. Greene 
recently necnasad the plant of the Nashua 
ame Pven, and the paper is now being 
run in the interests of his nomination. 

Tue United States Supreme Court has ren- 
dered a decision which, to a certain extent, 

rotects advertisers by aiding them to retain 
ne themselves the benefit of advertising they 
may have done. It seems that a suit had 
been brought in IIlinois by the Singer Manu- 
facturing Company, manufacturers of sewing 
machines, to restrain, or tending to restrain, 
a company called the June Manufacturing 
Company from using the word “‘ Singer” in 
connection with machines manufactured by 
the defendants, in which it pgm they used 
mechanism originated by the plaintiffs, but 
on which the patents had expired. The fol- 
lowing is a synopsis of the decision: A 
decree is to be entered in favor of the plaintiff, 
with costs, perpetually enjoining the defend- 
ant, its agents, servants and representatives, 
first, from using the word “ Singer,’’ or any 
equivalent thereto, in advertisements in re- 
lation to sewing machines, without clearly 
and unmistakably stating in all advertise- 
ments that the machines are made by the de- 
fendant, as distinguished from the sewing- 
machines made by the Singer Manufacturing 
Company ; second, also perpetually enjoining 
the defendant from marking upon sewing- 
machines, or upon any plate or device con- 
nected therewith or attached thereto, the 
word “ Singer,’’ or words or letters equivalent 
thereto, without clearly and unmistakabl 
specifying in connection therewith that suc 
machines are the product of the defendant or 
other manufacturer, and therefore not the 
product of the Singer Manufacturing Com- 
pany.—Fourth Estate, 
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the name of one stands forth 
conspicuous. It is the original 
standard make of single-tubes, 
the tires whose speed and dura- 
bility have won the whole 
world to _single-tubes. 


You can have Harttords on 
any high-grade bicycle if 


you insist. ocr mosT. 
WORTH MOST. 


‘Tuefafford Rubber orks ©, Hartford, Gm 


A NUMBER of people have spoken to 
PRINTERS’ INK about this announce- 
ment, and given their opinion that it 
appealed to them as a good advertise- 
ment. It is reproduced here for that 
reason. 

a 
VALUABLE NEWSPAPERS. 

It is estimated that about 1,000,000 news- 

papers are thrown away, burned or consigned 


’ 


to the waste-basket in New York every day. 
Yet men have established a foundation for 
a comfortable fortune by treasuring every 
scrap of old newspaper and holding fast to 
it. It is a fact that as much as $300 has been 
paid for a newspaper that fifteen or twenty 
years previous was worth only 3, or perhaps 

cents. The biggest price on record is 
| Bem which the United States govern- 
ment paid for a complete file of the New 
York Herald, published during the civil war. 
—Clipping Collector. 
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ORDERS FOR 
3774 DOLLARS’ 


* & & worth of work have come to 
me within the past three months from 
one of America’s leading advertisers. 

He is a man of wide experience — a 
man of great intelligence — a man of 
business shrewdness. He has made a 

reat fortune by properly advertising 
ing products. 

He is able and more than willing to 
pay a fair price for the best service he 
can get. It is not a question of price at 
all. comes to me because I give him 
what he considers the most profitable 
work in my line in the whole world. 

indorses my work with cash. 
He has not paid me nearly $4,000 be- 
cause of what I have claimed for my 
work, but simply and only because of 
the work itself. 


Under date of May 11 he wrote: 


“We are delighted with the sketches accompany- 
ing the ads, and the matter as well. The sketches 
ere the finest that we have ever seen for this kind 
Rabanpeeryy . . . Every ad is so good that we 
have not a single criticism to make, either on the 
sketches or the matter. We are sure, as you say, 
that you have worked very hard on these ads, as 
they bear evidence of your very best effort. We as- 
sure you that weappreciate such efforts very highly.” 

This man’s praise is worth more 

than his money. It makes me feel sure 
of my ground. It makes me feel free 
to ask for business on the sole ground 
of merit. I want the work I rve 
and none other. I want the work of 
other advertisers, and I promise them 
the same conscientious effort that I give 
to the client I have spoken of. rite 


to me about it. 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 
Vanderbilt Building, New York. 
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MILLIONS OF WANTON WASTE. 


TONS OF ADVERTISING THAT DOESN’T 
PAY. 








‘* Advertising Pays” is an axiom of 
business. ‘‘ All Advertising Pays” is 
false. Modify it to ‘‘ All Newspaper 
Advertising Pays,’’ as some claim, and 
it is just as untrue. 

Thousands of men, by judicious, 
weli planned and well executed adver- 
tising have made great fortunes ; and 
their success is the argument used by 
every newspaper to prove that adver- 
tising pays. 

Some advertising pays—why don't 
ALL advertising pay ? 

There are two vital reasons, perhaps 
more. First, the newspapers think it 
is to their interest to keep advertisers 
in ignorance of the manner in which 
the value of their advertising might be 
increased a hundred fold; because, 
forsooth, it might cause them to get 
out of their rut in setting up the ad, 
and in making up the paper. 

Second, those who have given some 
thought to advertising insist on posi- 
tions that compel the newspaper to 
bank away in some obscure part of 
their paper the ads of those who 
‘*don’t care’’ because they don’t 
know. 

How much longer will these ‘‘ will- 
ing sheep” allow themselves to be 
sheared by the advertising solicitor 
who holds his hands over their eyes, 
while filching that for which there has 
been no ‘‘ value received ”? 

Such papers as PRINTERS’ INK are 
educating advertisers. Each added 
name to their subscription lists means 
one less dupe. And the lists are grow- 
ing fast. 

What are the newspapers going to 
do about it? 

Here is this man who has been a 
regular patron in your columns for ten 

ears or more ; whose ad (because he 
didn’t kick) has been buried under a 
bank of others on that “junk pile” 
page ; and he now comes and tells you 
that he knows advertising doesn’t pay, 
and he’s going to quit. You knew his 
advertising wasn’t paying him; you 
could have told him in a few words 
how to make it pay ; yet you call him 
an ‘‘old fogy” and let him go. 

Do you? 

Is that the way you do business ? 

If so, there’s not much less than 
ninety-nine per cent of ‘‘ old fogyism”’ 
in your own make-up, and your paper 
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is on the down-grade to failure, which 
is as inevitable as the setting of the sun. 

The chances are one hundred to one 
that that ‘‘old fogy’’ knows more 
about making paying customers than 
you ever will. Go into his store and 
see. Ask him to show you some goods. 
Say you don’t like the first thing he 
shows you; see if he will say, ‘‘ All 
right, just as you please.” No, sir ; 
you know he'll show you his entire 
stock, if necessary—the best he has of 
every sort ; he’ll suggest a dozen ways 
to use it; he'll tell you ali he knows 
about getting the value out of the article 
he’s selling 

Perhaps he hasn’t learned the adver- 
tising business. Why don’t you tell 
him what to do? 

He’ll pay you if it pays him. 

Do you suppose you’d ever know 
how to make a type-setting machine pay 
you if nobody ever taught you how to 
use it? And you well know that the 
intricacies of the linotype area straight, 
broad road compared with the endless 
and boundless maze of advertising, to 
which no royal road has ever yet been 
discovered. 

The man that sells a commodity 
should explain its uses and possibilities 
to the purchaser; he should always 
show him how to get the most value 
out of it. 

That’s just what the newspaper space 
seller should do—but how many do it ? 

Teach a man how to get good value 
out of what you sell him, and he’s go- 
ing tocome back for more. Take these 
so-called ‘‘old fogies,’? and quietly 
teach them something about advertis- 
ing, and perhaps you'll have to double 
the size of your paper to supply the 
space they want. They need not kill 
each other ; people out-of-town will get 
interested in these live ads, and if you 
keep your circulation growing, the 
town’s business will grow ; people will 
come to this busy town, and your pap_r 
will grow, and you need not set the 
limit. 

Newspaper men are considered 
bright men; many of them are; but 
too many of them think they cannot 
run a bureau of information for what 
they call charity’s sake. They should 
take a course of instruction in business 
policy from some large department 
store of the type of the one conducted 
by Mr. Gillam. Ina bunco game one 
man gets all. A business transaction 
is an exchange of commodities by 
which each party obtains that which 
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benefits him more than the commodity 
which he exchanged for it. 
Newspaper space properly used is a 
beneficial commodity. 
A newspaper’s success is founded on 
the success of its advertisers. 
You can make your advertisers suc- 
cessful—why not try? 
W. R. HoTcHKIN, Altoona, Pa., 
Adv. Mgr. for William F. Gable & Co., 
Altoona, Pa. 


This communication is addressed to 
newspaper publishers, but being writ- 
ten by the advertising manager for a 
department store it possesses a certain 
interest for advertisers. 


ADVERTISING BICYCLE SHOES. 
By Louis James. 

There has grown up a good demand 
for bicycle shoes. The manufacturers 
are beginning to pay attention to this 
new feature of their trade, and the re- 
sult is that there are several styles of 
such shoes now on the market. 

In his advertisement a prominent 
New York dealer says : 

My lines of Bicycle Shoes are designed 
with the utmost care for comfort and style, 
and every important point is considered as 
carefully as in the manufacture of the highest 
grade wheel. 

This seemed to me putting it rather 
strong, and, in a recent conversation 
the advertising manager of the house 
said to the writer: ‘‘ The advertise- 
ment states the truth, for we do con- 
sider every point about the shoe with 
all possible care. We are trying to 
make a reputation for our bicycle shoes. 
We want the trade of bicyclists, both 
men and women, and, if we can become 
known as the makers of the best bi- 
cycle shoe, it should result in a grow- 
ing and profitable business. The time 
to make that reputation is at the start 
and before other makers take the lead.” 

In speaking‘of the increased demand 
for bicycle shoes the manager said that 
formerly they were mostly worn by 
racing men, or expert wheelmen, who 
took long rides and who had to have 
comfortable shoes. Continuing, he said: 
‘* The dealers in sporting goods were 
the first to advertise shoes, exclusively 
for bicycle riding. Now, almost all 
the large manufacturers of shoes are 
more or less into the business. Besides 
shoes, they make leggings and high- 
laced bicycle boots for ladies. 

**One of the strong cards in our 
early advertising was the indorsement 
of a bicyclist who had made a long 
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He had two pairs of our 
shoes with him, and he found them 


journey. 


easy and comfortable. His letter tu us, 
stating how pleased he was with them, 
we quoted in our advertisements. In 
a short time we began to notice results 
from the advertising. There is little 
doubt that it brought us many custom- 
ers. Some of them mentioned the 
item contained in our advertisement, 
and said that, as they intended taking 
a long bicycle tour, they wanted only 
the easiest shoe. 

‘*It was not until this year that we 
began to make bicycle shoes a feature 
o: our advertising. Before that, we 
often ran the ads in connection with 
our other footwear. Now, they are 
separate and’ distinct, and we use de- 
scriptive ads telling the special advan- 
tages of such a shoe.”’ 

As to the mediums used, the mana- 
ger said that the daily papers were 
most favored, and then the trade or bi- 
cycle papers. ‘‘ The results,” said he, 
‘*which we have obtained from the last 
kind of papers have been very satis- 
factory. The reason is, I think, be- 
cause cycle papers are read by those 
who wished to keep up to date in the 
sport. The more a man and woman 
becomes interested in bicycling, the 
more they will buy. Those who are 
lovers of the wheel, those who look 
upon their ‘ bike’ as a good friend and 
companion, or as a man does upon a 
good horse—these people are always 
willing to spend a few dollars in order 
to enjoy their pleasure more comfort- 
ably. These are the people who buy 
the new ‘wrinkles’ when they come 
out, and they were the first to wear 
shoes especially for bicycle riding.” 

In conclusion, the manager said that 
the house was getting out a booklet, 
which would be neatly printed and at- 
tractively illustrated. These would he 
sent to thousands of wheelmen and 
wheelwomen, whose names are found 
on the rolls of the L. A. W. in the 
vicinity of New York. 


INFORMATION IN ADS. 

The lack of information is what makes a 
good deal of advertising worthless. An ad- 
vertisement is published primarily for the 
purpose of furnishing information about 
some place or thing. The more explicit that 
information is, the better the advertisement. 
An advertisement that doesn’t tell anybody 
anything is no good, no matter how beautiful 
or well displayed it may be.—C. A. Bates. 

Tu shoemaker’s ad should have a whole- 
a ring and make a lasting impression, 
to baot. 
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ADVERTISING A BICYCLE RIDING 
ACADEMY. 





How to ¢ ivertise a bicycle academy 
effectively is a new problem. These 
academies have become a great fad. 
At first they were run by private indi- 
viduals, but now they are used by the 
bicycle manufacturers for advertising 
their wheels. . The majority of people 
first learn to ride a wheel and purchase 
one afterward. As each academy uses 
but its own particular wheel, it can 
easily be seen that the advertising 
value of these schools must be great to 
the bicycle manufacturers. Occasion- 
ally manufacturers in their advertise- 
ments will mention the bicycle riding 
academy, but in most cases it is adver- 
tised separately. In a large town the 
academy is local to its own neighbor- 
hood, and must consequently eschew 
the use of the newspaper almost en- 
tirely. In small towns, however, 
three-fourths of the people can be 
reached by the local weekly. 

A representative of PRINTERS’ INK 
called on Mr. David I. Thompson, of 
Thompson & Bull, managers of the 
Majestic Bicycle Riding Academy at 
One Hundred and Seventh street and 
Lexington avenue, to have him tell 
something about advertising a bicycle 
riding academy. Mr. Thompson said : 

‘* My experience in this line of ad- 
vertising is new, as I have only re- 
cently opened this place. From what 
I have learned in these few weeks, I 
think the best way is first to adopt a 
certain wheel, then circulate advertis- 
ing matter around the neighborhood. 
Prove to your patrons that you conduct 
a respectable place, and they them- 
selves will advertise it by telling their 
friends.” 

‘*Do you believe in newspaper ad- 
vertising for bicycle academies ?”’ Mr. 
Thompson was asked. 

‘“‘The bicycle academy in large 
towns is local to its own neighborhood, 
and you must advertise it so. You 
would have to use all the newspapers 
in the city to thoroughly cover your own 
neighborhood—that would be ruinous. 
When I opened this place I went 
about distributing a great many adver- 
tising cards from house to house, de- 
scribing the workings of the academy. 
T have found since that perhaps I could 
not have spent my money better. Here 
are the cards that I use. They are 
small and neat, telling all about the 
academy and costing very little.” Here 
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Mr. Thompson handed me two cards, 
which I reproduce below. The first was 
five by three inches, the second four 
and a quarter by two and a half. 


Majestig 6 Ice Palace, 
107th Street and 
Bicyele | = 





n Avenue 


OPEN DAILY, 8 A. M. 











Academy TILL 11 P.M. 
| || -24,000 Square Feet 
of Riding Space 
est No Posts 
No Pillars 
od rastions - 
THO PSO ompeten nstruc.ors 
& — N onstantly 
a on hand 
pa New Hi Wheels 
reed Ne de 
Open Sundays || ae 
for Practice || TERMS 
Riding. Les- Gmenn igeees, . 
sons given by ‘ Gieaa, $2.00 
Appointment PRACTICE RIDING, 
ae eg 50c.'per hour 
ente or 
Road. ete he to ride wel 


given on the read. Wheels 


Repair Shop on to rent for road. Wheels 
premises. Full stored by week or month, 
supply of Bi- with floor privilege. 


eycle Sundries. 
All Wheels in 


the Academy ° 
for sale. 
Majestic . Bicycle . Academy 


THOMPSON & BULL, Managers 
ICE PALACE. 107th St and Lexington Ave. 


Special Attention given 
to the Instruction of 
Ladies and Children. 





‘*What do you think about street 
car advertising ?” 

‘*T think street car advertising is an 
excellent thing for riding academies. 
I have been thinking about placing 
notices in the cars that run in the 
neighborhood. A small notice with 
cut of the building and the wheel, I 


Ride Among the Icebergs 
Open Daily, 8 A. M. till 11 P. M. 
Best Instructors Coolest Spot in the City 
21,000 Square Feet of Riding Space 








NO POSTS NO PILLARS NO OBSTRUCTIONS 
TERMS 

SINGLE LESSONS, ... 2+ ee ee 

COURSE (5 lossome) oS ie Oe. wo mare 

PRACTIC DING, ...--. 50c. per hour 


Wheels fo 
additional hour, or $2.00 per day. 


think, will make a good advertisement. 
Bill posting in the vicinity I am also in 
favor of. I have used several posters 
and I find they work well. In about 
six months from now I will be able to 
tell PRINTERS’ INK more about bicycle 
academy advertising. The most of the 
bicycle academies are run by the bi- 
cycle companies themselves, and the 
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company generally do the advertising 


” 


for the schools.’”’ In conclusion Mr. 
Thompson expressed his appreciation 
of PRINTERS’ INK, and said it aided 
him greatly in getting points for writ- 
ing his own ads. J. Be 


ee 
ABOUT BICYCLE CATCH-LINES. 


A CORRESPONDENT of PRINTERS’ INK 
sends the advertisement below repro- 
duced, and says : 








BUILT LIKE A WATCH 


PF, 9 
Sterling Cycle Works csaco. 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales 


302 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








Can you tell me what “ built like a watch” 
means? I never knew that so small athing 
as a watch had to be built. If, however, that 
is the correct expression, this catch-line is 
still to me entirely devoid of meaning. In 
what respect can a bicycle be built like a 
watch? I have come to the conclusion, after 
much thought, that this catch-line means that 
the same painstaking care is used in building 
a Sterling Bicycle ( the way, is abicycle 
“built ’’?) as in “* building ” a watch. I think 
a catch-line needing so much thought onthe 
reader’s part is very poor, because readers 
are not inclined to puzzle out conundrums of 
this sort. The worst bicycle catch-line Lhave 
seen is that of the Crescent Bicycle, which is 
simply “Sky High.” 1 am astounded at the 
mystery lying beneath these portentous 
words, and am unable to even conjecture 
what they may mean. Can any reader of 
Printers’ Ink gifted with a more analytical 
mind than mine enlighten me in regard to 
this problem? Nor do I think the “‘ See that 
Curve” of the Keating people is good, be- 
cause neither I or any one of my friends sees 
the advantage of a “curve,” and the Keat- 
ing people do not explain wherein its merit 

ies. 


a 
IT’S THE FATE OF CIRCULARS. 
Visitor—How do you manage to keep your 
father from opening your love letters? 
Alma—I get my young man to write on 


the envelope the words, “ Cigar Price List,”’ 
and when father sees that he throws the let- 
ters unopened into the waste basket, and I 
pick them out when his back is turned.— 
Fourth Estate. 
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THE USE OF SUMMER ADVERTISING. 
There is less advertising during the summer 
than at any season of the year. Many an 
advertiser, who has been spending thousands 
of dollars and doing his best to attract the 
patronage and attention of people, suddenly 
stops this important and necessary item of 
expenditure and becomes as sient as a clam. 
He disappears from public gaze, and is heard 
of no more for two or three months. His 
name and his business drop out of sight. 

The next fall the advertiser starts in to 
bring back trade to his counters and his 
store. But in many cases the advertiser 
must begin all over again. The public has a 
short memory, and soon forgets the man who 
does not advertise. 

Last week a merchant said to me: ‘* There 
is no use of my advertising insummer. Many 
good customers are away in the country, and 
those who stay in town are not buying much. 
So it is a dull season, and I do not think 
that advertising would do us any good.” 

This is the common argument often ad- 
vanced against summer advertising. It is 
very weak, for it does not go to the bottom of 
the matter. Because business is dull during 
the summer, is that any reason for stopping 
advertising? I think not. It is one reason 
for trying to make business less dull by 
keeping up advertising. 

it the object of advertising is to bring 
trade, why not use it when you need trade 
the most? Ofcourse, I know that it is more 
difficult to get people to come to the store in 
summer, but still they will go when you 
offer an inducement. They are always at- 
tracted by bargains and other good things. 

Hence it seems to me that extra efforts 
should be made in summer. More induce- 
ments should be offered then to the customer 
than in brisk seasons. More care should be 
taken in selecting the different things to be 
advertised, and more display should be given 
to advertisements to bring people to the 
store. All through the summer make your 
offerings just as attractive as you know how. 
Advertise only such things as are timely and 
seasonable. io not make the mistake of of- 
fering unseasonable goods. They go slow 
enough in good seasons, when people are lib- 
eral buyers. 

The use of summer advertising must de- 
pend largely upon the kind of business and 
the general surroundings. There are some 
lines of trade that can get along without 
much advertising in summer. There are 
some goods that have their particular seasons. 
The summer advertising of the merchant in 
the North must be different, of course, from 
that of the merchant in the South. What 
sells during the summer in the Eastern States 
might not go on the Pacific Coast. The ad- 
vertiser must adapt himself to his trade and 
surroundings. 

Every merchant who does a general busi- 
ness should do some summer advertising. 
Even a little is better than none at all. The 
great mistake consists in stopping altogether. 
Some New York merchants do that, but most 
of the larger and shrewder advertisers con- 
tinue about the same as at any other time. 
They believe that there is no month in the 
year when the business can afford to be out 
of the newspapers. Louis JAMEs. 





- +e 
MacGazine Epitor—This is a grand article. 
By some renowned writer, isn’t it ? 
Assistant—No, sir;.by Tom Hayseed, of 
Hayseedville. Shall I send it back ? 
Editor—No ; it’s too good to lose. Put it 
away until he becomes famous.—New York 


Weekly. 














ADVERTISING FEATURES OF THE BI- 
CYCLE PARADE. 
New York, June 8, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Some interesting advertising features were 
noticeable in the big bicycle parade which 
took place in this city on Saturday afternoon, 
June 6th. In the first place, the parade itself 
was a huge advertisement for the Evening 
Telegram, which paper seemed to awake 
from a period of somnolence and come to the 
front with one of the best schemes originated 
in along while. The 7elegram perfected all 
the arrangements, supplicdail the necessaries, 
including banners, markers, badges and 
sashes, and thousands of little buttons, all of 
the pink color so peculiar to the 7elegram, 
and the 7elegram's ad appeared on every- 
thing. It was, doubtless,a paying advertise- 
ment for that paper, but it was lavish in its 
expenditures and in its efforts to have the 
parade a success. 

Brill Brothers showed that their advertis- 
ing manager has quite an amount of gray 
matter in his head by distributing along the 
route of the parade thousands of small pine 
boxes, just the right height for seats, with the 
motto, ** Be seated and rest easy,”’ and ** Com- 

liments of Brill Brothers,’’ printed on them. 
They were thankfully utilized by many weary 
women. 

In the parade itself the bicycle manufact- 
urers showed many interesting features. The 
Stanley Company display was preceded by a 
number of men in the uniform of the British 
regulars. Following them were about a score 
of Zulus, in the midst of which rode H. M. 
Stanley and his party. It is needless to re- 
mark that the whole display was mounted on 
Stanley wheels. 

he Pope Manufacturing Company had a 
large number of employees, ina neat uniform, 
mounted on Columbia wheels and preceded by 
Uncle Sam and Columbia onatandem. The 
Olympic display was led by two or three men 
in Grecian costume, togaandall. They were 
followed by a brass band on bicycles. The 
Gormully & Jeffery Company also had a 
band, playing on Zobo instruments, mounted 
on ar am icycles. The Humber people 
were represented by a rider on an Eiffel 
tower cycle. His seat must have been fuily 
fifteen feet from the ground. The Defender 
bicycle was represented by a full-rigged model 
of the Defender, built around the frame of a 
tandem wheel. lt was a very handsome dis- 

lay. There were many other interesting 
eatures of the parade, but only those which 
tended to advertise are of interest to the 
readers of Printers’ INK. D. Quick. 
ee 
IN DETROIT. 
Detroit, Mich., June 5, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The window of Stevens & Todd was re- 
cently filled with a varied assortment of im- 
plements and utensils of brass, copper, tin, 
zinc and aluminum, some of which were very 
much corroded, and others polished to flaw- 
less brilliancy. The old-time condition of 
“ before”? and “‘after”’ was illustrated in a 
new light. Some of the pieces were partly 
polished to more strongly show a contrast in 
the two conditions. he backgrourd con- 
sisted of mirrors, which reflected the entire 
collection. The window was well placarded, 
most of the placards being written in a hu- 
morous vein, i 








A MILK advertiser should take care that his 
advertisements are not too thin and watery. 
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IN ENGLAND. 
65 and 66 Tottenham Court Rd., 
Lonpon, E. C., May 11, 1896. t 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We look forward to the arrival of Print- 
ERs’ Ink every week with the greatest of 
pleasure, well knowing that through the ad- 
vice received from the same, we have been 
enabled to make advertising pay far better 
results than it ever did before. é. A. Bates’ 
Department of Criticism is worth each week 
what you charge for a twelve months’ sub 
scription. Yours faithfully, 

E. Catessy & Sons. 


Office of 
Cartwricut & Rattray, Ltp., | 
Engravers, Lithographers. J 
1896. 


Lonpon, May 29, 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Having a certain appreciation of any- 
thing approaching satire, it gives me keen 
pleasure to read in each issue of Print- 
ERS’ Ink the usual trenchant remarks anent 
the “circulation liar.” The refreshing frank- 
ness with which he is lectured collectively, 
and the pitiless manner in which he is ex- 
posed individually, are phenomena so en- 
tirely unknown in the English press that it is 
pose 9 a revelation to any one accustomed to 

oubt the likelihood of any genuine search 
after truth ever being made by an American 
journal. 

_It is doubtful whether such merciless criti- 
cism wouid be possible here. In the first 
place, it would be risky to publish in this 
country any such matter, say, as the exposure 
of the Indiana journal in your May 13th is- 
sue, since it amounts to libel under English 
law to call a man a liar even when he is 
proved to be one; not only when such a state- 
ment is made maliciously, but otherwise. 

In the second place, the necessity for such 
an exposure is not so great,owing to the ques- 
tion of circulation not being deemed of much 
importance. To a great extent the English 
advertiser considers ore the quality and 
appearance of a newspaper than its circula- 
tion. I have known advertisers to place con- 
tracts without even inquiring the circulation 
—firms, too, of good standing and large ex- 
perience. This, I suppose, is unheard of in 
the States, where hundreds of newspapers are 
altogether outside the ken of the advertiser, 
and where the only guarantee as to their ex- 
istence and value is some such statement as 
would be published in the American News- 
paper Directory. Yours faithfully, 

Artuur E. Jones, Manager. 
ovcintinneeiliahtitegacis 
A DRUGGIST’S WINDOW. 
New York, June 5, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Mr. H. Meen, a druggist at Forest avenve 
and 16sth street, has in his window a display 
of drugs in separate compartments. The 
are rhubarb, senna, chamomile, yellow doc 
and sweet clover. The public is informed 
that these roots, leaves and flowers are com- 

unded into a reliab!e medicine. The drugs 
in the compartment are not marked, and even 
though they are all simple domestic remedies 
don’t you think it would have been better to 
label the contents of each compartment ? 

B, J. 


—+o___—_ 
HE THOUGHT NOT. 
Office Boy—There’s a stranger at the door. 
: Editor—Does he want to pay his subscrip- 
tion? 
“I suppose not. He says he is anxious to 
see you.” —St. Louis Life. 
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FOURTH OF JULY DISPLAYS. 
Boston, Mass., June 2, 1896. 
Edwor of Printers’ Ink: 

Merchants will do well to trim their show 
windows in a patriotic way pe th, as the 
spirit of ’76 takes violent hol of t e people 
en the fourth day of July in every year. 

A window may easily be decorated in a 
grotesque way by putting in it a few rolls of 
red-colored paper carpet lining, and squeezing 
in the ends small pieces of one-inch rope. 
This is to represent fuse, and from a little 
distance many will imagine them a pile of 
gigantic fire crackers until a close inspection 
and the ridiculousness of the idea dawns on 
their mind. 

A rather pretty effect would be to fill a 
window front full of miniature American 
flags, small streamers and cute burgees, and 
then buy, beg or borrow a couple of electric 
desk fans, placing one on either side, and set 
them in motion. The little banners would 
fly and furl as if in a stiff breeze, and would 
be bound to create favorable comment. 

Dry goods stores have plenty of material 
at hand to ornament their show windows in 
the national colors. Other stores can buy 
cheap bunting in red, white and blue, and 
even small flags come now in prints by the 
yard. Where these cannot be obtained, a 
good substitute is the newcrepe tissue paper, 
as it is made in all shades. 

Florists can display flowering plants, rep- 
resenting the tri-colors, and a pretty good 
imitation can be made even by shoemen, with 
a pile of red russet shoes, then the blue-black 
kangaroos and the white duck tennis slippers. 
The confectioners can easily form a flag by 
—— white sugar over the bottom of a 
show window, and using mint drops for the 
stars and strips of molasses taffey for stripes. 
Druggists have an opportunity to fill their 
large glass jars in the show windows with 
* fire water ”’ of the red, white and blue vari- 


ety. 

For evening display, no merchant using in- 
candescent lights should neglect to have his 
electrician sprinkle a few red and blue 
** bulbs ’”? among the white ones, so that the 
lamps could blaze out a hurrah for or 

. D. 





PARABLE OF THE SOWER (REVISED). 
Los ANGELES, Cal., June 1, 1896. 
Editor'of Printers’ Ink: 

A business man went forth to sow adver- 
tisements, and as he sowed some fell by the 
wage (sign-boards on fences), and the sun 
and fog faded some of them so that they 
could not be read ; others were torn down and 
used to kindle fires by the “‘ Knights of the 
Road.”’ Some fell among thorns (advertisin 
columns containin uestionable ads), an 
these sprang up and choked them. Some fell 
on stony ground (sample copy editions), and 
these bore some fruit, but because they had 
no paid circulation they soon ceased their 
usefulness. Others fell on good ground (repu- 
table newspapers of known circulation), and 
brought forth paying results—some a hun- 
dred fold, some sixty, some thirty. Moral: 
Sow your seed in the fertile advertising col- 
umns of journals of known circulation, whose 
advertising as well as reading columns in- 
spires the confidence of readers. 

W. D. Curtis, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





—— 
THe occasional ad may 
Sometimes pay, 
But it doesn’t often work 
hat way. 
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BOSTON BEACONS. 
Boston, June 8, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The bicycle fad keeps the inventors pretty 
busy. The latest is a restaurant on wheels. 
It is a tricycle with a deck built between the 
rear wheels containing dishes and food, with 
a gasoline range underneath. A curious 
canopy covers it, which is decorated with ad- 
vertising signs. 

A druggist wishing to impress on the pass- 
ers that > is selling lots of his insect powder 
has the glass of one of his show windows pa- 
pered over excepting a space in the center, 
where two empty flour barrels peep through 
above them. It says: ‘* We sell,”’ and below 
them, “‘ Of it.”” So one don’t have to study 
long to make out: “‘ We sell barrels of it.’’ 

It is claimed the advertising privileges of 
“The Merry-Go-Round ’’—a summer season 
opera running here—nets the theater enough 
to pay the salaries of the chorus. The 
scheme is so well worked that in one of the 
ads on the programme the assertion is made 
that a certain and of dress shields is used 
in all the costumes on the stage. This sug- 
gests a fear that other unseen articles of ap- 
parel may be mentioned later on. 

A Boston wheel manufacturer has a large 
placard over a display in his show window 
which reads: 





BICYCLES 
Sold at $5 a pound. 
20 Ibs. for $100. 








The very latest advertising wrinkle is the 
idea of a soft-drink manufacturer who has 
cortracted with a large pie bakery to sort o’ 
hektograph his ad on the top crust of his 
restaurant pies. A complete ad appears on 
each of the four quarters, and is easily read. 

GERALD DEANg. 
IN THE METROPOLIS. 
New York, June 8, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A low priced trade cigar store on Fulton 
street hangs out a large placard reading: 

“ Weyler be d——d. e are prepared for 
the next two years to supply you with aclear 
Havana cigar for five cents. No scraps on 
hand; Weyler hasthem.”” Jas. MEANS. 

a 
THE VALUE OF EXPERIENCE, 
Editor of PRinTERS’ INK: 

Hard work, brains, sense, all these you 
may put into an “‘ ad" and then fail, because 
ee have left out just what experience would 

ave put in to make the “‘ ad ” one that would 
sell goods. If you are a beginner consult 
experience; it comes high, but is cheap in 
the end, Jas. F. Smit. 








FIRST AD OF WALTON'S ‘** ANGLER.” 


When Walton’s “* Angler” was first pub- 
lished, the following advertisement of it was 
posted : 

* There is published a Booke of 18 pence 
price called The Compleat Angler, or The 
Contemplative Man’s recreation ; being a Dis- 
course of Fish and Fishing. Not unworthy 
the Perusal. Sold by Richard Marriott in 
S. Dunstan’s Churchyard, Fleet street 1653.” 

Contrast the price of 18 pence with the 
amount paid about a year ago for a first 
edition copy (of which there are now but a 
few in existence) —viz., $1,500.— Peterson 
Magazine. 
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JOTTINGS FROM CANADA. 
Revvevitte, Canada, June 2, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

There are now a dozen professional ad 
writers whose living depends upon that line 
of work in Montreal, and as many in Toronto. 
Belleville also boasts one professional ad- 
smith. The parcel-post privileges in Canada 
are much more extensive than those of the 
States, and in small goods the mail order busi- 
ness is making tremendous Strides. Among 
the firms which advertise throughout the 
aren and have extensive patronage are 

. Eaton Co., John Eaton & Co., R. Simp- 
son, Walker’s—all departmental stores— 
Toronto ; the Colonial a, Morgan & Co., 
dry goods, Montreal; Scantlebury, wall pa- 
per, Belleville, and others. Canadian sum- 
mer resorts are advertising more extensively 
this season than ever before. The Toronto 
Globe has renewed its method of extended 
write-ups of the Muskoka, Upper Lake 
page and Thousand Island districts, an 
the effect is noticeable in the well-padded 
columns of advertisements from the various 
summer hotel]s, etc. The Canadian election 
of June 23rd will be watched with great inter- 
est by U. S. advertisers, as a change of 
government would mean alteration of the 
tariff in some respects, if not in many. If 
the duties on patent medicines, baking pow- 
ders, shoes and other freely advertised goods 
were reduced (as is probable in the event of a 
change) a great development in the amount 
and quality of Canadian advertising would 
immediately occur. 

In patent medicine such standbys as Scott's 
Emulsion, Hood’s, Ayer’s and Scott’s (Tor- 
onto) Sarsaparilla, Dodd’s Pills, Pink Pills 
and Paine’s Celery Compound continue to 
occupy much newspaper space. 

C. Brown. 





oO 
MINING CAMP ADVERTISING. 

One of the oddest and funniest features of 
life in the new mining camps of the West is 
the advertising methods adopted by the wide- 
awake business men, and the high-sounding 
names given to their places of business. The 
orthography of the signboards is often quite 
in accordance with the views of those persons 
who wish to change our present system of 
spelling. The writer once saw over the door 
of a dirty little tent about ten by twelve feet 
in size these words painted on a pine board: 

“* Fifth Avenoo Hoetell. ”’ 

Ona piece of brown wrapping paper in a 
gvocer’s small window one could read: 

“This whole Dam Outfit for Sail for $50 
Spot Cash. ”’ 

Painted on the cover of a rickety old wagon 
standing on the slope of Fryer hill in the early 
days of Leadville was this poetical bit of in- 
formation: 

Washing dun hear 

By Biddy McGreer 
Who also will mend 
The duds that ye send. 

Soguues hilarity of the camp was in- 
creased by the sign: 

“‘Daizy Deen Restrant, Red hot meals day 
or nite. Ifthe Proprietor ain’t up kick in 
the door or shoot down the stove-pipe.”” 

A transparency in front of a little half log 
and half slab cabin announced : 

** Select Dancing School. No fighting or 
Shooting allowed.’ —Detroit Free Press. 

LE SA 
His business chain was broken once— 
He’s found the missing link. 
It costs him just ten cents a week— 
Its name is Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING HANDICAPPED. 

A writer in Brains tells in a recent issue 
of a visit he made to a grocer in a small 
Pennsylvania town. Among the merchants 
whom he talked with was a grocer who had a 
few things to say. 

**See here,” he said, ‘I advertise all the 
time and I advertise well, but I am not doing 
the business I ought to do, and I don’t be- 
lieve that advertising pays. I don’t make 
any more money than I did before I com- 
menced advertising.” 

The solution of the question wasn’t a hard 
thing to find. ‘The grocer’s windows would 
frighten away about everything in the world 
eer a fiy. The fly had been there, and so 
had his sisters and nis cousins and his aunts. 
The things in the windows had been there 
since the time of the fly’s father and his 
grandfather and his great-grandfather. The 
dust on the brim of the grocer’s hat was con- 
clusive evidence of the fact that he had not 
brushed it since he bought it. His clerks 
wore dirty aprons, and looked as though a 
shave and a bath were luxuries in which they 
seldom indulged. The stock of goods on the 
shelves was old, rusty and dusty. The fresh 
groceries—vegetables and the like—were 
scattered around in a haphazard, devil-may- 
care manner. Everything was in a state of 
disorderly uncleanliness. It was a store to 
which an advertisement might bring a cus- 
tomer, but he or she would never come again. 
So the newspaper man told the grocer there 
were some things advertising could not do. 
He tried to show the grocer that advertising 
could not sell goods for such a store, and that 
the reason 7 a his advertising didn’t pay 
was because he wouldn’t let it. And he 
hopes this grocer has taken his advice to 
heart and will benefit by it, and that other 
merchants everywhere will bear in mind that 
the thing which is next to godliness is a 
mighty important thing. 

NEVER TOO LATE TO LEARN. 

* Tt is an ill wind that blows no good,” and 
every merchant can, with profit, study the 
methods employed by the large department 
stores in attracting attention to their wares. 
People nowadays are on the lookout for bar- 
gains, and the department stores are shrewd 
enough to see it and take advantage of it in 
every way. Every week something new is 
pushed to the front, and every scheme is 
resorted to that will bring trade to the store. 
They let the : eople know they have bargains 
to offer, ani they convince them they want 
their trade. Leaders are selected and low 
prices made, and the public flock to their 
stores with a belief that every article is 
marked down. The day is past when a mey- 
chant can sit down and wait for trade because 
he has been in business for a long time and 
is well acquainted. Acquaintances count but 
little in a large city ; the people are after bar- 
gains.— Denver Commercial Bulletin. 





—— +o 
IT’S HUMAN NATURE, 

Free food, free drinks and souvenir mugs 
caused panic and death to several thousands of 
people on the great Hodyusky plains in Rus- 
sia. Human nature is the same dhe world over, 
and the peasants of Russia but share with tne 
urban dwellers in America a love of ** some- 
thing for nothing.” This is what makes a 
woman spend ten cents car fare to save two 
cents at a bargain sale. It is this trait in 
human nature to which the department stores 
appeal. It is easier to sell an article for 99 
than for go cents, 49 than 40 cents.—New 
England Grocer, 
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Classified Advertisements. 


vertisements under this hed this head, two lines or more 
without di 25centsaline. Must be 

han in one week in advance. 
WANTS. 

ws ag yo AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 

000 copies ; semi-monthly. 
Hs: 2 col., 
ENGRAVING Oc ou: olumbus, 


W ISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Smatne, Wis. 
Advertisements at $1 for 5 lines. . 


BUCHER 








H D. LA COSTE, ‘special newspaper represent- 
« ative.38 Park Row, New York. Pail es only. 


| a that lead in their locality represented 
D. LACOSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 


"| HEXINDICATOR, ¥¢ Youngstown, Ohio. 8.400d., 
med -. wa first-class vertisements 


[)AxTON (Ohio) MORNING TIMES and EVENING 

NEws, 14,000 daily, create a“ want”’ for prop- 
erly advertised goods 

WL. with no medicine company 

travelin and advertising 

agent. "Address “TRAVELER, "care Printers’ Ink. 


| haar ttt A of really anal a ad 
aoe illustrations at —a rate prices. Send 
for circular. CURRAN. 150 Nassau 

st ew York. 
A, ERANACG Business houses Me pt ne nena a 
4X the use of an entirely original a for 


al 
1897 should communicate with CLIFDEN WILD, 
the Originator, Chicago 


M°RE money in a order business than any 

else. terference with other oc- 

_ bes tell on how, and furnish every- 

= les, etc., 12 cents. THE NATIONAL 
Ins ITUTE, ne T 696, Chicago. 


—- -Firms wishing to beat their pre- 
is calendars by issuing 1897 calendar of 
original, individual, 
the nature of their business, should write 
CLIFDEN WILD, The Originator, Chicago. 
W tough, a position—The advertiser, a thor- 
ough, practical printer and newspaper 
seeks an opening for his services in any 
cupacter. Ten years’ experience as writer and 
mechanical supe: ci mprecea a. ia oo 
Per'nanency more essen 
Address “ IMMEDIATE,” r Clinton St., Snowark, 


design in keeping 








ae 
SPECIAL WRITING. 


$3 WEEK ; original editorials for weeklies ; 
0 “tall complement. PITT,” Printers’ Ink. 


ee — 
PRESS CLIPPINGS. 


GoUTHERS CLIPPING BUREAU, Atlanta, Ga, 
Press clippings for trade journals and adv’rs. 
es 

PAPER, 

M. PLUMMER & CO, furnish the paper for 

this magazine. We invite correspond- 

ence with reliable houses regarding paper of all 
kinds. 45 Beekman St.. New York. 
2. -— 


BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


Q@AMPLERS— Sample copies, circulars, etc., dis- 
. tributed everywhere throuch an organized 
force of men who furnish references. Addresses 
Saraienes. Your circulars mailed with ours. Men 
anted in all unoccu eo territory. Address 
UNITE D a F’RS & PUB. ADV. CO., Cohoes, N. Y., 











special advertisers. 
oe 
BO OK & 
ee a of Ipswich. Mass., just out. First 
ete and) sovonet. Price 


50 cents. AY DEPENDENT | PTG. C 
[)4naEe SIGNALS,a manual aaiial tical =} 

r general advertisers. Price, by mail, 0 
Address PRINTERS’ 1NK, 10 Spruce St., 
rk. 








cents. 
New Yo 





PRINTERS’ 





INK. 
PRESSWORK. 
LAZe sheets and a handled. THAD 
B. MEAD, 45-53 Rose Bt., N. Y. 


———teoe— 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 
NY responsible advertising eames, will guar- 
A antee the circulation of the WISCONSIN 
AGRICULTURIST, Racine Wis., to be 28,000. 
k Bi fy — = advertise anything anywhere 


ot Ae write to the GEO. P. ROWKLL 
ADY. ER ISING "CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 





— 
ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 
| 00, 000 *% NAMES of physicians always in 
_ daily ; mailing 
list ctyie; price $i CHATTERTON & Co., 
133 William St., New Y: 


1 s00( = erate reliable business names and 

esses sent sealed for yn cash 
in Savense. ann Be FOY, Glencoe, Ont., sign post- 
mailer and member Will A. eMolton 





er, circular 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
AMATEUR SPORT. 
"[HE GOLFER is an illustrated —— devot- 
ed to the game of golf. This m ine 


the highest class circulation in America. We in- 
vite comparison with — publication wherever 
published. We refer, without Veag nes tea to our 
advertisers and Let abide by the decision of any 
of them, in regard to whether advertising in THE 
GOLFER is a payin, ttt memty Address all com- 
gg og to THE GOLFER, 234-236 Congress 
=) n. 


MAILING MACHINES. 


g (stamps or m. 0.) Pelham Mailing Sy 

Sl. 00 tem and Mailer, postp’d. Prac’ 11, uo 
id saves 2-3 time writing; no type lists, unique 
address label. C. P. ADAM3 & BRO., Topeka, Kan. 


Tt mail list type, has typewriter 
face, large and lean ; x = uf spacing ; cheap- 
est 10-pt. mail type made. > acme mailer, $15 

net, 1 Ree lise to $30 Sailers, Aut TYPE FOU NDERS’ 

|. of branches under “For Sale” 








ee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


\ TISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Established 1877. Circulation 28,0 000. 


( YATCHY cuts—attractive up-to-date designs for 
/ every kind of advertising. Write for sam ~ 28 
and prices. CHICAGO PHOTO ENGRAVING 
79-81 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


I UNCAN CLARK’S Female Minstrels, the hot- 

test show on earth. Advertisers wishing to 

reach male patrons write. Season never closes. 
DUNCAN CLARK, 73-75 Plymouth PI., Chicago. 

+- > 

FOR SALE. 








-LINE advertisement, #1. WISCONSIN AGRI- 

at LTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
cb ; () BUYS 1 INCH 50,000 copies Proven. 
$5.5 WOMAN’S 3 WORK, Athens, Ga. 
|: “OR SALE—Daily paper r in a town of 12,000 

ple. per established one vear and on es 
paying basis. Terms easy. F. A. HOYT, Fishkill- 
on-Hudson. 
ror SALE— —Controlling interest in publishing 

and syndicate business. Incorpora — ec x 





pany widely and favorably known. 
chance if you speak quick. “Address “ sre TAL 
TY,” care Printers’ Ink. 


$2 50 WILL ben a Norfolk daily paper. 
e a9) 





Now . Lease expires June 30. 
ill be sold before “that eo area line con- 
tract advertising. Can pay hand- 

y. Tertas easy. hues sell | half interest, P. 
O. Box 19, Norfolk, Va. 


JRINTING PL. ANTS— Every verythin 
er; best in eno best in value. 
the second hest when the costs no more ! 
AMERIC AN TYPE FOUNDERS? CO. Boston, N.Y., 
Phila., Balt., Picts,.Cleveland,Cinn.,Chicago, Mil.. 
St. Louis, Minn., Kansas City, Omaha, Denver. 
Portland (Ore.), ‘Frisco. Buy everything in one 
place, and save money and trouble: 


for the print- 
Why buy 
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ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 
EAUTIFUL on ane trations and , nti, 
Handsome AM Ria 
ILLUSTRATING CO., Newark var TEN. J. 


pe r fad, makes nakes poster ads of interest to 
advertisers. We woulda Hise + submit some 
novelties in posters which we for 








le vertisers and st what we can 
do for you. CHICAGO PHOTO ENGRAVING CO., 
Chicago. 

PRINTERS. 


Ts LOTUS PRESS (artistic printers), 140 W. 
23d St.. New York City. (See ad under “Ad- 
vertisement Constructors.”) 


| ug ony series cuts), Kx! effective in ads. 

Send for specim: YPE FOUNDERS’ 
CO., neareet branch.  ibvery user of De Vinne 
needs the new fractions and new extended series. 


66 (1 REAT SCOTT,” he cried, “ is it possible 
that Johnston is the only printer on 
No, but he is one of the very few who 
know what you want and how to get it up to 
If you can make use of that kind of 
rinter address, WM. JOHNSTON, ters’ 

Ini Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 





—__+o 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
pror ADVERTISING CO., Newark, N. Y. 





Jons CUTLER Writer of Advertising, New- 
e? ton, Mass. 


TRIAL ads $1, first order. CHAS. A. WOOL- 
‘Tt FOLK, 446 W. Main, Louisville, Ky. 


I ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY savertiies Bu- 
reau, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


B RIEF, business-bringing ads. ceaattad a 
en roof of ad, 75c. Send plenty of 

J. Roe AD, Spring Valley, Wis. 
r Ker ; onity writer of exclusively medica) and 
advertising. Advice or sam om free 

ULYSSE: G. MANNING, South Bend, In 
[a retail advertisements, with cuts, $1; 
S page booklet, 7 cuts, $8. First order only. 
FRAN FANNING, 008 Boston Bik. ., Minne- 
po 














‘|,HREE ADS for any retail advertiser not al- 
ready a customer, $1. An electro of an out- 

~ cut with each ad. chance to get acquaint- 
R. L. CURRAN, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


rer the borders and typ ype used in PRINTERS’ 
INK are at the disposal of people who have 
their advertisements put in type byme. WM. 
JOHNSTON, Mgr. Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce 
St., New York ‘ity. 


if TSED by Gillam. Cushin Eten: ‘iat Ly ads, u 

eS Made only FE FOUN: D. 
ERS’ Send fo’ or apectmensto Porn! branch. 
7 pt. De Vinne (new), with 7-pt. French O. 8S. No. 
2, i. effective. We cater to requirements of ad 
writers. 


G OOD ads like good eggs n eggs may be spoiled in the 
¥ setting. If you want your ads, circulars, 
—— etc., set A printed in a style to com- 

and attention and respect, just mail copy to 
w M. JOHNSTON, Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 


I WRITE ads that are bright, pointed and 
catchy—ads that really bring business. I am 
not a theorist nor a boaster; I base my words 
on facts—plain, sound, honest facts. Sen ints 
—_ a on Pdollur bill for four “ Business Build- 
* Your money right back if } fail to suit. 
CLEMENT A. DODSON, Crutchfield. Ky. 


Aes DS for ches ary general advertisers, medical 
ads, booklets, circulars. Whatever I write 
I put the same effort, the same concentration of 
pong ah into my work. No ry, no funny, 
smart stuff. Sample ads $1, series cheaper. 
They will help you te push ahead of your com- 
titors. CHARLES J. ZINGG, Farmington, Me. 
7 OU have resolved prit baer wy See into a fine art. 
I know not which to admire the most,your 
high standard of excellence, your tasteful com- 
binations of type'and _— your skillful press- 
wrk.” So writes one of our customers. His 
printing pays. If this. is the . aire want let 
= Lge HE LOTUS PRESS, . 23rd St., 
. City. Send for our booklet 
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BRONZE LAI LABELS. 
Tse. B. MEAD, , 45-53 Re Rose St., New York. 
Bronze work for the trade. 
+ 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


W ISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Circulation, 28,000 ; 5 lines, $1 





Cm MAGAZINE, ion, Cee. A tip-top 
trade tickler ; % cents an 
WORDS, 5 times, 25 cts "caslesiislbtie, 


4( Brockton, Mass. Circulation 7,000. 


Y OUNGSTOWN (0. VINDICATOR, 8,400 d.., 6,000 
LACOSTE, 38 Park Row. N. Y., Rep. 


wy rson advertising ir PikINTERS’ INK 
to the amount of #10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 5e. 
4 line. Sub., year, 25c. ; 6 mos., lic. ; 3 mos., 
10c. ; sample, ic. : none free. 


EADING newspapers in Southwestern Ohio 
4 (outside Cincinnati), Dayton MORNING TIMES 
and EVENING NEws, 14,09 ) daily. 


I ETRUIT COURIER. 31 yearsold. Has a vi- 
lage and farm cire’n around Detroit greater 
than any other weekly. d rate 60 cts. per inch. 


TT! GENEVA DAILY LS only daily in On- 

tario Coun Circulates in 30 towns. Sub- 
scription price to honaiee ry 60a year. Leading 
advertising medium in its territory. 


es get; AND KANSAS FARMER, POUL- 

TRY AND STOCK JOURNAL, Red Cloud, 
Neb.; 10,000 readers ; circulates in the great West ; 
no other paper covers same ter rritory. 


Jp aLs20aRD ADVERTISING reaches nearly 
every billposter, a Te wen writer, 
poster printer and fair in the U. nd Can 

m’thly. Sub’n#l peryr. 25c. — “Cincinnati, 0. 


‘{°HE SOUTHERN HOMESTEAD, Atlanta, So. 

reaches 50,000 Southern homes month} 
— rates 30c. per agate line. Discoun’ 
10 per cent for 3 montis, 1D per cent for6 months, 
25 per cent for one year. 


J i HERE is only one magazine in the great 
Northwest. It is the NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
Thirt yy Northwestern homes welcome it 
——_ he surest way to cover this great 
ae ont get results is to advertise in the 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. Write to H. ENG- 
LAND, 82 Broadway, New York. 


Be conta a weekly journal for advertisers. It 
co tains photographic reproductions of the 
retai vertisements to be found in the va- 
es ublications of the English-speaking world, 
together with many hundred excellent sugges- 
tions for catch-lines, reading matter and best t 
poerernict display ‘of advertisements. The only 











ournal in the world devoted exclusively to re- 
tail on - to the a ro write and 
set eir 


sugges- 
tions for display from it. “Subscription, — s4 


ayear. Sample copy of B s free. vertis- 
ing rates on Spm oa PRRAINS PU BLISHING 
CO.. Box 572, } 


G OOD HOUSEKEEPING, 

__ Springfield, Mass., 
gives first-class service “e and appeals to the very 
best class of American housekeerers, who are 
really the buyingclass, and hence the most profit- 
able ones to appeal to. 

Woman, as arule, guides the family expendi- 
ture, and makes most of the purchases for all the 
good things of the home. _ 

Hence the well-known and generally accepted 
axiom that “ woman’s good taste and judgment 
unlock the pocket-book.” One of the best me 
diums to reach over 50,000 families is Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. bar 

Published monthly by Clark W. Bryan Co. 

Address all communications about advertising 
to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times Bldg., N.Y. 
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ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 





PRINTERS’ INK. : 


MICHIGAN. 








rpose of invitin; 
FoR of Navortining Novelties, “likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


—_+o+ —____. 
ELECTROTYPES. 


WE make the best interchangeable plate and 
base on the market. Also the lightest all 
metal back electro. THE E. B. SHELDON Co., 
New Haven, Conn, 


UTS that catch. “Designs | that are attractive 
and artistic. and strong. We are 


we will give you mates. SHICAGO 
PHOTO ENGKAVING CO., 79-81 Fifth Ave., 
Chicago. 
SUPPLIES. 


7 AN PIBBER’S 
inters’ Rollers. 


yt fags Sor ctapin BRUCE & COOK 190 Water 
St., New Y 


We cent an pa for rns chalk plates. 
HIRD MFG. CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘YHALK plates recoated, half cent <n inch. 
BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, 


[TPE The leaders of type fashions. nl TYPE 


FOUNDERS’ CO. Branches in 18 cities. 
Q@TANDARD Aeon Fate rinting outfits, 
Sea = rders. clark St. a 


~ TEREOTYPE, inion =a electrotype me 
\.__als; copper annodes ; zine plates for ceehing. 

MERCHA Nia CO., Inc., 517 Arch 8t., Philade 
whise Pa. 

se PAPER . <%T printed with ink manufa ct- 

ared by the W. WILSON PRINTING INK 

CO., L’t’d, 10 Spruce Be. » New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


ou are interested in and we will sub- 
les and prices CHICAGO PHOTO EN- 


GRAVING CO., 79-81 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


CALIFORNIA. 


oe ey CALIFORNIA’S matchless paper, 
Los Angeles Tues. Cire’n over 18,000 daily. 











IOWA. 


p= HERALD, founded 1836. Family 
irculation; up to date a oe steadily 
increasing. Is it on your list 
\ 7EEKLY SENTINE —s twelve-page 
paper, all home print, largest Egos 
weekly in county. Guaran 
e DAILY SENTINEL is — only daily in one 
of Iowa’s best counties. 8 low, perhaps not 
pers with half tthe circulation but 
on circulation, and pay adver- 





of an 
ell. 





KENTUCKY. 


eee SUNDAY TRUTH, 12,000 copies 
each issue. Thoroughly covers the homes 

oft the city and os gyi — in its twelfth year. 
vy, Ak UTH to H. LA 

ew York. § Special News- 





paper Representative. 
THE FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, LOUISVILLE, 


to the better class af ‘farmers and stockmen 
> = Sapa aad Tennessee every week. It is 

read and tru them as their business paper. 
It was a tablished in 1865. readers ant 
have money to buy what they see advertised 
they want it. Sample copy free. 








r he 800 DEMOCRAT, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
It should be on your list. 


DES er oUEtee. 31 years oe. pad a vil- 
lage and farm cire’n around De' it greater 
than any other weekly. Ad ra’ LY 4 per inch. 
B far a~ pach (Mich.) PATRIOT, y, maonine, Sunday 
and twice a week; also E iG PRESS. The 
leaders in their respective vffelds. Exclusive 
Associated P: franchise. Only morning news- 
paper in this section. All masdern improve- 
oie. "ime tee ge advertisers in the country 
gs in_ their columns. Informa- 
tion of H. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


HE WATCHMAN has a iarge ee 
ughout the Southern States, 

medium. Send for s umpc 
co) se oie tt ertising agg gy 8. M. WALKE: 


MISSOURI. 


kK ANSAS CITY Sr ORLD, daily exceeding 25,000, 
\ Sunday 30,000. 


( \ AZETTE, —— ‘Plains, Mo., leading paper in 
¥ cou nty. Best farming ‘and fruit-growing 
district in West. Write for rates. 


b igg ~ reach the 50,000 lead and zine miners of 

uthwest Missouri, use the columns of the 
Webb City Daily and Weekly SENTINEL (successor 
to the TIMES). A live, progressive and up-to-date 
newspaper. 
































MONTANA. 


I ELENA INDEPENDENT — 6,240 Daily, 6,240 

Sunday, 3,385 Weekly. Leading newspaper in 
the Treasure State. H. D. LACOSTE, 38 Park Row, 
New York, Eastern manager. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Ts DECKERTOWN INDEPENDENT has ~ 
largest circulation of any paper in Sussex Co. 


T= Red Bank REGISTER goes into over 2,500 

homes each week. No other paper in Mon- 
mouth Connty ap moachios it in tne amount of 
local news of all kin 


NEW YORK. 
for advertisers. It 


ogee a er journal 
mtain: hic reproductions of the 


best retail advortisonents to be found in the va- 
a publications of the English-speaking world, 
er with many hundred excellent sugges- 
pen ay for catch-lines, reading matter and_best <3 
zraphical dispiay of advertisements. The only 
ournal in the world devoted exclusively to re- 
tail advertisers and n who ty tn and 
set their ads. Printers get many geod 
ba for display from ~s ee ion price, esd 
year. Sample eatlon- AINS free rtis- 
ing rates on application. BRAINS PU BLISHING 
Box 572, New York 























NORTH CAROLINA. 


‘| HE gag RR be only aa : 
per in rlo a city of 1 pula- 

tion, but it has a larger’ —— — jin oo Pr city 
han any other paper. e is true of the 
Totes (weekly) circulation ‘in M Mockicnburg Coun- 
 NEws and Times combined have more 
aocaiten in Charlotte and Mecklenburg than 
any other three vertising rates are 
reasonable. W. C bown, Editor & Proprietor. 


“OHIO. 


I AYFON MORNING TIMES, EVENING NEWS, 
WEEKLY TIMES-NEWS, 14,000 daily, 4,500 





afternoon 





weekly. 


T EADING daily and weekly 
4 Ohio. THE VINDICATOR, 
d., 6,000 weekly. 





peers in Fastern 
ungstown, 8,400 











PRINTFRS’ INK. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ESIRABLE READERS and a good wg 

tion are what advertisers receive in 
CRESTER TIMES. 30,000 well-to-do, at 
pourte S read the Times with their Zant every 
day. WALLACE & SPROUL, Cheste: 


NTELLIGENCER, Doylestown, Pa. 
rs in the county—weekly cetablisived edt, 
daily "established 1886; stanchest rs in ti 
county ; the o nly journals owning their i 
only exolusively ome-made papers in the county, 
never — resorted to p! matter nor — 
sheets. for map showing circulation. 
CHALL e CO. Doylestown, Pa. 


TENNESSEE. 


CB prrsino New Tenn., Soy Apa ag n The 
/ EVENING NewS has 35,000 readers. It is an 

new: r, full ye ~ Press day 
report, Mergenthaler r machines, perfecting press. 
Serves all nearby sowne Mn day. 
Greatest local circulation. Best and largest list 
reen 8 advertising any paper ‘a {- South. 

v rates. 

















TEXAS. 


DAs: AND WEEKLY ENTERPRISE. Largest 
cire’n in Cleburne and Johnson Co., Texas. 








VIRGINIA. 


YNCHBURG NEWS; ves cubs: corning: .- 
Lito ity, 21 2,600; 
; week! hig’soon fet at = arse 
and paj ‘rs for examination sanding, bene 
west of Richmond. H. D. LACOSTE, 

Row, New York, ¥ Foreign po? Fagg 


WASHINGTON. 


. eee TIMES. 

















« EATTLE TIMES is the best. 
K 





| be * a i is the home paper of Seattle’s 60,(00 





Sanna afternoon daily, the Towes, has 
i the largest circulation of any evening paper 
north of San Francisco. 


WISCONSIN. 


V TISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. ; 
5 lines, 1 time, $1. 
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CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


ADVERTISING. 
Snares, a biter ne MR Seurnal for advertisers. It 
ins 


contai hic reproductions of the 
best re ens to be found in the 
various publications of the 


ing | world, together with many hundred excel- 
len jons h-lin: Lg 


for catch-lines, 
and ty isplay 0! 
ents. The o urnal in the aan devoted 


cncbucively to advertisers and to the men 
eT ee ee ae Printers qe Seay 

suggestions for display from it. Sub- 
scription p price $4 a year. ny cop: = 


Adve’ rates o applics’ 
BRAINS PUBLISHING .» Box $72, ew York. 


AGRICULTURE. 


BREEDER AND FARMER, Zanesville, O. 
SCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, San sco, Cal. 
FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, Louleviile, Ky., 
eekly to 1 of the wealthiest farmers 
of Kentucky and omneenes. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
“ BOOTS AND SHOES ” WEEKLY, N. Y. City. 
CARRIAGES AND WAGONS. 


THE UWUB, 247 Broadway, New York. 
The leading monthly, containing all that 
poems to the art of curringe building, 

nd cirenlated all over the world. 

THE HUB NEWS, 247 Broadway, N. Y¥. 

The only weekly paper publixhed in the 

interests of vehicle mfrs. and dealers. 


DANCING. 
THE BALL ROOM, Kansas City. Semi-monthly. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


THE SOUSHERE SCHOOL, Lexington, Ky., 1895, 
sworn circulation copies week y—larges ¢ 
cireulationin K 7 outside of Louisville. Official 

and State Boards of Education. 











Rates ant sample copy Sree. 
GERMAN, 

THE TAEGLICHE ABEND F i. tony, ub- 
lished at Cincinnati, is credited w the 
est circulation rating acco 
daily in _— —From 
May 15, 


ae 
Printers’ Ink, — me 


GROCERIES. 


GROCERY WORLD, Philadelphia, Pa. The larg- 
est paid circulation; the most complete mar- 
ket reports ; the largest Ls < id_corre- 

published 





WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST. Racine, Wis. ; 
semi-monthly. Established 1877. 





W ISCONSIN AGRIC ULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Rates, 20 cents aline; circulation, 28,000 
guaranteed. 
‘UPERIOR TELEGRAM, 5,500 daily, every even- 
Ss ing except Sunday. Associated ‘Press Fran- 
chise (operator in its own building); Mergen- 
thaler t) tting machines ; has its own artist. 
Targest circulation in Northern Wisconsi - 
Prices for advertising of H.D. LA COSTE, 
Park Row, New York, Special Newspaper hy 
vi 


CANADA. 
pers in Prov. 


= A line yearly. 30 best 
85.5 (0) “ou obec. E. SESBARA Sad Agency, 
Montreal. 
] 1G cit 














dailies claim to do it all. They do 

reach a handful of business men and politi- 
cians in the towns, but wise vertisers reach 
the people by aid of the best local papers. The 
BER! 








ERLIN RECORD (d and w) is clean, bright and 
pooae and goes into more homes in its ter- 
than any other news) a Rates on ap- 
pie ion. W.V. UTTLEY, , Berlin, Ont. 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
eo nay and weekly. The live, popular 
the country. Covers the group 


compte ay Honolulu, H. I. 


of an y Greens 
in the world. Send free ample copy. 
HARDWARE AND HOUSE FURNISHING. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
circulation in its field. 
D. T. Mallett, Pub., 271 Broadway, N. Y. 


HORSE INTERESTS. 
COACHING Philadelphi Pa. 4,000 ithly. 
HOUSEHOLD. 


DETROIT COURIER. 31 ye: years old. Ee a vil- 
lage and farm cire’n around Detroit greater 
than any other weekly. Ad rate Ge. per inch. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


WESTERN MEDICAL AND & 
REPORTER, &t. Joseph, Mo. ae 


MINING. 
MINING AND SCIENTIFIC PRESS,San Francisco, 
MOTOCYCLE. 
MOTOCYCLE, 1656 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
PAINTING. 

PAINTING & DECORATING, 247 Broad. 
way, N, ¥. The finest and most complete 
paper published for the trade—one lnaue 
worth more than price of » year’s sub’n. 

TEXTILE. 
TEXTILE WORLD, Boston. Largest rating. 


























PRINTERS’ INK. 


———e 
























Advertisers 


who wish to use the best 
mediums will be interested 
in these figures, being the 
Circulation Statement of 


the New York # #& & 


JOURNAL *& 


for the month of May, 1896 

















The circulation of the JOURNAL is 
of as high a character as it is large. 


Every precaution is taken to exclude 
all advertisements calculated to de- 
ceive or defraud readers. e>9e7 9 


Nothing but strictly legitimate busi- 
ness is admitted to the JOURNAL’S 
COIUMNS. 9673. 9673967967 96-_9 


The same rates to everybody. ex» 








— 








May 30 was a holiday, and that 
fact should be considered as affect- 
ing the monthly average. *% »% & 





— 


Sunday, 


—_ 
oO CONT COUN WwW DN HF 


Sunday! 10 
II 

12 

13 

14 

15 








bs | 


16 
Sunday, 17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 


23 
= Sunday, 24 
2) 

26 


27 
28 


29 
3 30 
Sunday, 31 


Totals, 





Total numb 
Net total nu 
Total numb 
Net total nu 
Average nut 
Average nu! 









FIPS SS9O HOSS OGL 9” 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


iphPhhheheshenes 














“Total Gross | Net Print. | ity Country | Mail Sub- 

| Print as per |(All + orem same iets | tien | scribers and 

“a indicator. | po bene (' : ers. | all others. 
| 229,300 | 226,695 129,882 89,144 | 7,669 
2); 231,900 229,238 130,057 91,534 | 7,647 
day, 3 235,000 | 231,886 | 119,097 | 100,754 | 12,035 
4| 230,090 229,787 131,1:0 | 89,647 | 9,000 
5) 230,500 | 228,595 | 132,006 | 88,948 | 7,641 
6) 233,410 | 231,168 | 132,715 88,659 | 9,794 
7 235,959 | 232,792 | 134,263 | 88,654 | 9,875 
48) 235,200 | 232,444 | 133,872 | 88,678 | 9,894 
9) 239,300 | 236,040 | 134,395 91,419 10,226 
day'10 237,150 | 233,403 120,913 | 102,974 | 9,516 
II 234,560 | 233,305 | 134,851 | 90,336 | 8,118 
12) 235,950 | 231,796 135,153 88,773 7,870 
13 238,100 | 232,672 135,480 89,464 7,728 
114 238,500 | 235,984 135,957 91,289 | 8,738 
15 236,750 | 234,927 136,563 90,277 8,087 
16 241,650 | 238,819 136,570 93,160 9,089 
lay,17 236,800 230,637 119,791 99,778 11,068 
18 237,100 236,271 1 °6,868 90,902 8,501 
19 246,950 236,647 137,116 99,353 9,178 
20 240,300 236,034 137,296 | 89,687 9,051 
2I 240,300 | 237,242 137,691 99,311 9,240 
22, 242,480 | 237,672 137,700 90,199 95773 
23. 244,300 240,943 138,091 93,015 9,837 
ay, 24 238,450 | 236,105 119,815 99,260 17,030 
25. 240,800 | 238,130 138,286 91,698 8,146 
26 = 243,450 | 238,513 138,549 91,709 8,255 
27 242,150 | 238,487 138,498 90,722 9,267 
28 247,700 | 243,594 140,311 91,580 11,703 
29 = 244,350 | = 241,229 139,756 | 92,621 8,852 
330 §©§=— 237,250 229,965 128,304 | 93,677 7,984 
ay, 31 237,200 | 230,863 119,978 97,945 12,940 
als, 7,382,800 | 7,271,883 | 4,120,901 | 2,857,167 293,752 
| number Daily Journals printed during the month...... 6,198,200 
nn UNNI Ae ae SS BR ee ee a ae 6,108,989 
I number Sunday Journals printed ..................4.. 1,184,600 
Se WUE CUD oo. S06 sv onnes seeyeacenwecsescdntee 1,162,894 
er RUNS Oe EE oie ks sb ea espe e neem seeees 234,961 
er MUMEDEY Ge IED 5 5.6 555 sess es so 50 sce cece epan 232,578 
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38 PRINTERS’ INK. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR AD\ FOR ADVERTISERS. 


jollars a + Ngee 3 num 
whit be gi ten dollars, pai advance, a 
be given coveri pt subscription from 


Fees pad of enery se ot ant 
number o! copies Bs n' ol $500 ps e 0 - 
ERs’ Ink for the pared to be 
op file with the Sditor reel rahe American 
iewspaper Directory, so that the circulation 
be correctly rated Hy the issue of that book fo ioe 
na shows that the actual average edition = 
@ year was 21,913 copies; for the last six 
Ea 22,434 co’ copies ; Fone the last three poe, 
24,384 copies and for the last four weeke, 27,1 
copies. Sieh ion during the yer = 
bered 14,300 copies. The largest, 40, a 


many 
op oan the Faye i — pod as had place — 
at the ae issues 0! 
PRINTERS’ L NK fort the first ten  woaksin 1896 were: 


date to ney he _S 4) eo end of the century. 
CIRCULATI: 





Mare! 4 
“hein printed from plates, it is always 
Ls “4 to ue ms new edition of five hundred 
r number at same rate. 
yo po og for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK i the benef peters may, 
—y application, obtain —k Kk, po ntial terms. 
tare any person who has not paid for it is 
receiving ee ion, i a - Deatuse some one 
has subscribed in_ his per is 
stopped at the expiration ¢ of of the te Spald 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon AGenT, F. W. Sears, 108 Fleet St. 
Cuicaco, Bennam & INGRAHAM, 315 Dearborn St. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 17, 1806. 











You can say too little as well as too 
much in the ad. 

AN ad that is all emphasis is not 
emphatic at ail. 





THE only test of advertising is the 
results it brings. 





AN ad may be a pigmy in size and a 
giant in strength. 





ILLUSTRATING an ad is simply pict- 
uring the sense of it. 





Too many ads leave too little to the 
imagination of the reader. 





A WOMAN rarely sees grammatical 
errors in good bargain ads. 


IF newspaper space is worth filling 
at all it is worth filling well. 





EVERYTHING displayed in an ad 
amounts to no display at all. 





TO ADVERTISE what you cannot make 
good when the customer calls to see 
you is like giving a check on a bank 
without having an account there. 


EFFECTIVE work in advertising, as 
in anything else, is the result of ‘‘ in- 
finite pains.” 

ARIZONA has forty-six newspapers, 
with a combined circulation of 15,400 
copies each issue. 





THE 219 newspapers in Connecticut 
are given a combined circulation each 
issue of 244,660 copies. 

No advertisement which promises 
more than it performs will be of per- 
manent benefit to the advertiser. 


It’s a busy world. So make your 
story brief. But don’t compress your 
advertisement so much as to leave the 
story out of it. 





THE four newspapers printed in 
Alaska, three weekly and one monthly, 
have a combined circulation of 1,320 
copies each issue. 


The 1,034 newspapers in Iowa have 
a combined circulation of 877,470 
copies each issue. No paper goes as 
high as 40,000, and only two print above 
20,000. 


ACCORDING to Mr. D. T. Mallett’s 
Directory of Department Stores there 
are 892 department stores in the United 
States, 9 in Canada, ro in England and 
2 in France. 








It’s all right to be brief, but if you 
are brief at the expense of the con- 
vincing force of the advertisement you 
had better not be brief. Never make 
brevity an aim in itself. 


THE combined circulation of the 
212 newspapers published in Alabama 
figures 134,800 copies each issue. One- 
third of the entire amount is credited 
to fifteen papers and two-thirds to 
thirty-five papers. 


THE 68 newspapers in District of 
Columbia show a combined circulation 
of 302,735. Only two are believed to 
print as many as 40,000 copies, and 
these two, the Mational Tribune and 
American Farmer, are each guaranteed 
to issue over 100,000 copies. 


THE 819 newspapers in Indiana have 
a combined circulation of 877,470 cop- 
ies each issue. The Indianapolis 4g- 
ricultural Epitomist, printing 125,000 
copies, is the only paper rated above 
100,000. The Indianapolis Daily News 
comes next with 32,215 copies. 
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THE 38 Delaware newspapers show 
a combined circulation of 35,420. The 
Wilmington Zvening Commercialleads 
wita a daily issue of 7,281. 


Ir is becoming more and more the 
custom to allow all advertisers to 
change their advertising as often as 
they choose without extra charge. The 
nearer a paper approaches the metro- 
politan stamp, and the more thoroughly 
it loses its cross-roads character, the 
more liberal the position it takes on 
this point of charging for changes. 


THE articles that appear in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK are the best information ob- 
tainable on the respective subjects of 
which they treat. No effort or expense 
is spared to secure reliable information, 
and to present it in the most readable 
and helpful form. The result is a trade 
journal of which no progressive adver- 
tiser can afford to miss a single issue. 


AN advertiser must be a student of 
human nature and human needs. He 
must think out all the things which 
make his goods desirable, and then use 
one point at a time and shoot straight 
at the mark. If he uses all of his 
points in one shot they will scatter too 
much. You can hit more birds witha 
shot-gun than with a rifle, but may be 
not hard enough to hurt. Those you 
hit with a rifle-ball you carry home.— 
C. A. Bates 


HE is a wise publisher who has a 
one-time rate for his advertising, and 
charges that rate every time. He will 
treat his customers more fairly ; they 
will be better satisfied ; the smal] cus- 
tomer will pay less for the service he 
gets, and the large customer will pay 
more. This will tend to multiply small 
ads, which give value to apaper. The 
publisher, on the whole, will get less 
advertising and nore money for it, and 
make a better paper. 


THE 1,571 newspapers in Illinois are 
given acombined circulation of 3,643,- 
383 copies. Two only—the Chicago 
Daily News, with 202,496 copies, and 
the Daily Record, with 152,272 copies 
—furnished the American Newspaper 
Directory with statements that would 
warrant a rating of over 100,000. 
There are 7 rated above 75,000 and 13 
above 40,000. More than one-half the 
circulation of the entire 1,571 newspa- 
pers is held by 53 papers, no one of 
which prints less than 17,500 copies. 
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THERE are 250 newspapers printed 
in Arkansas and they have a combined 
circulation, of 124,905 copies each issue. 
Only one paper in the whole State is 
rated above 10,000 copies, while 145 
are given an average issue of 220 copies. 


PRINTERS’ INK is about to publish a 
series of articles and interviews deal- 
ing with the advertising of the bicycle 
and its accessories. Several of these 
appear in this issue, and others will ap- 
pear in succeeding issues. No other 
advertisers, perhaps, find as responsive 
and receptive a public as the manu- 
facturers of the wheel. 

eee 4 ee 
THERE IS NO LAW. 
Office of 
DrauGuon’s Practica Business 
COLLEGE. 
NASHVILLE, Tenn., June 5, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Southern School, published at Lex- 
ington, Ky., refuses to take our ad. The 
business manager is running a business col- 
lege. We tendered them our check and they 
returned the same. 

Has the paper the right to refuse a legiti- 
mate advertiser and continue to go through 
the mail as second-class matter ? 

Yours very truly, J. F. DravGuon, 

President. 

There is nothing in the law itself 
which makes a paper jeopardize its 
second-class right by refusing an ad- 
vertisement. When applying for the 
second-class right, publishers are asked 
whether any house in good standing 
can advertise in the proposed publica- 
tion, and their securing the privilege 
depends presumably upon replying in 
the affirmative. But no second-class 
right has ever been revoked for refus- 
ing an advertisement. The Zadies’ 
Home Jou na/, of Philadelphia, rejects 
all medical advertisements without any 
regard to the reliability of the firms 
from which they emanate, and yet 
stands in no danger of losing the pound 
privilege. The Youth's Companion, of 
Boston, rejects all advertisements of 
playing cardsand similar articles coming 
from reliable concerns, as well as adver- 
tisements of publications occupying the 
same field, yet does not jeopardize its 
pound privilege. When, last October, 
the manufacturers of Cheveret had their 
advertisements rejected by Vogue and 
other publications, and applied to the 
Post-Office Department to revoke sec- 
ond class privileges for this reason, 
they found that the Department knew 
nothing about the matter, and would 
not proceed against the publications 
refusing the advertisements, 
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ABOUT RATES. 


The communication reproduced be- 
low with running comment is address- 
ed to newspaper men, and came pret- 
ty near being rejected by PRINTERS’ 
INK on the ground that PRINTERS’ 
INK is not a paper for newspaper men, 
it being a journal for advertisers. A 
second reading, however, suggests this 
idea : The contribution is addressed to 
publishers by an advertiser, or from an 
advertiser’s standpoint, and the points 
it makes are therefore of some interest 
to an advertiser. 

Are not special yearly rates more detri- 
mental than beneficial to the majority of pa- 
pers? Publishers make special discounts for 
yearly orders, generally to the extent of from 
25 to 50 percent. The rate cards of ro dailies 
having a circulation of about 3,000 copies 
per issue show the average price per inch for 
one insertion to be 75 cents, while for one 
year, 312 insertions, it is about $25, or 8 cents 
per issue, making a difference of 67 cents be- 
tween the one time and yearly rate per inser- 
tion. Surely this is too great. Is not the 
publisher standing in his own light when he 
demands such a high rate from the one time 
advertiser? If he can afford to sell the space 
at 8 cents per inch to one man, simply be- 
cause the order is given for a year, why can 
he not afford to sell it to everybody at the 
same price or something near it, and give 
both small and large advertiser an equal 
chance to get his money back ? 

Newspaper men know that a consid- 
erable proportion of their advertisers 
would only insert one, two or three 
times, no matter what the rate. They 
wish to advertise something that is of 
only passing interest. If the pub- 
lisher’s rate is too low, the sum which 
he receives is so small as practically to 
hardly pay him for the trouble of deal- 
ing with the advertiser. Further than 
that, the advertiser is generally en- 
tirely ignorant about advertising rates, 
and will pay a dollar about as cheer- 
fully as he will ten cents. In this fact 
is found much of the excuse for com- 
paratively high short time rates. 

In one sense it seems only fair that the 
man who wants an inch set up once a day or 
once a week should pay more for it than the 
man who sends copy and often a set of 
electrotypes to be run fora year; but why 
should the difference be so great? It cannot 
be claimed on account of composition, for the 
man who sends in a yearly order is privileged 
to change copy as often as desired, having the 
matter set up each time. 

It is becoming more and more the 
custom to allow all advertisers to change 
their advertising as often as they 
choose without extra charge. The near- 
er a paper approaches the metropolitan 
stamp and the more thoroughly it loses 
its cross-roads character, the more lib- 
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eral the position it takes on this point 
of charging for changes. 

Electrotypes cost something to handle ; the 
advertiser would not go to the expense of 
them if it were not to his own advantage to 
do so. His love for the publisher is not suf- 
ficiently great for him to send them on that 
score. 

It may be safely set down that the 
advertiser will do nothing for the love 
of the publisher. He furnishes electro- 
types because by doing so he can ob- 
tain in the columns of the paper just 
the display he desires. Another reason 
for furnishing electrotypes is found in 
the fact that the ordinary publisher 
will generally allow much more for the 
electrotype than it would cost him to 
set the matter in type. 

Many advertisers like to test the merits of 
a paper before placing a yearly contract. 

As for an advertiser’s testing the value 
of a paper before placing a yearly con- 
tract, that is all nonsense. Not one 
time in a hundred can an advertiser 
test the value of a newspaper by one, 
two or a thousand insertions, and nine 
times out of ten the conclusion he ar- 
rives at, whether for or against, will be 
wrong. Many successful advertisers 
admit that they are never able to prove 
to themselves that they get their money 
back from any particular paper. The 
advertiser must learn what he can 
about the paper and form his own judg- 
ment as to whether it is cheap or dear. 
If it is dear, in his opinion, he must 
keep out ; if, in his opinion, it is cheap, 
he will do well to go ahead ; but there 
is no certainty about the correctness of 
his conclusion in any case. 

Very often just the difference between the 
one time and the yearly rate makes it a los- 
ing test. An advertiser is willing to place a 
yearly contract where a trial has proven 

rofitable but let the trial advertisement be a 
oss, no matter how small, it is hard, indeed, to 
secure a renewal. The man who uses the pa- 
per for one time will use it again if it pays 

im, and just so long as it is profitable you 
cannot keep him out; if it does not pay him, 
you cannot keep him and get your money. 

Many a man has used a paper for a 
year without helping his business, and 
used it another year with great profit, 
and the difference has been not in the 
paper, but in the advertising. So, too, 
many a man for the same reason has 
found advertising in a paper profitable 
one year and unprofitable the next. 

Could there not be a fixed and flat rate de- 
cided upon for advertisements running one 
week or longer, and which would result in 
greater satisfaction to all? Is it not likely 
that if the paper had a flat rate business 
would be sent on astraight order from month 
to month, and so be more easily handled by 
all concerned than it can possibly be if the 




















order has to be made for a year to secure a 
lower rate ? 

He is the wise pubiisher who has a 
one time rate for his advertising and 
charges that rate every time. He will 
treat his customers more fairly ; they 
will be better satisfied ; the small cus- 
tomer will pay less for the service he 
gets, and the large customer will pay 
more. This will tend to multiply small 
ads, which give value to a paper. The 
publisher, on the whole, will get less 
advertising and more money for it and 
make a better paper. 

There is just as much work to running a 
yearly order as there is one which comes 
every month, for in these days of progress- 
ive advertising most copy is changed at least 
once a week in the daily papers. 

This may be true, but a yearly order 
is equivalent to twelve monthly orders, 
provided the yearly rate and the month- 
ly rate is the same. No wonder then 
that the publisher likes to take twelve 
orders at one time instead of one. 

If change of omy is sent for the year in 
advance the probabilities are that substitu- 
tions will be made with more or less fre- 
quency. Every time a change of copy is sent 
it serves to make matters more complicated 
for the publisher, and at the end of the year 
he finds that several insertions of the wrong 
copy have been given, for which no collection 
can be made. The gg ad portion of yearly 
orders, and especially those requiring large 
space, are placed through advertising agen- 
cies, who receive a discount on them, making 
the rate still lower. But few agencies pay 
their bills more frequently than quarterly ; 
most of them take their time, which never ar- 
rives in some instances. All sorts of com 
plaints are indulged in, and excuses made for 
not paying even the very low rate on yearly 
contracts. The small and short time adver- 
tiser must pay a much higher rate and usually 
cash with the order. Many an advertiser 
who finds he is not makinga profit on his ad- 
vertising would stop it but for the fact that 
he must pay a short time rate if he dos. 

In this point newspaper men are 
likely to see a reason for insisting upon 
the yearly rate. 

He struggles on with it, finally fails, can- 
not pay the agent. Two or three such fail- 
ures cause the agent to make an assignment, 
and where does the publisher comein? And 
what do yearly contracts really amount to 
afterall? But few of them are fully exccuted. 

This statement is untrue. Yearly 
contracts, as a rule, are carried out. 

Supposing a yearly contract is made, and 
after running a time the business is found to 
be unprofitable and must be stopped. Is it 
wise to force the customer to pay a short 
time and higher rate for what has been a 
failure? Would it not be better to let him 
off good-naturedly ona pro rata basis, so that 
you stand a fair chance of getting him to try 
the paper again at some future time when he 
may have something which will pay? In the 
event of his refusing to pay the short time 
rate, how often is it worth the bother of col- 
lecting through legal proceedings ? 

As a rule, publishers are very good 
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natured about letting a yearly adver- 
tiser off, always provided he does not 
ask too many questions about the mat- 
ter. Let the yearly advertiser say, 
‘*Stop my advertising. I will not pay 
for it any longer,” and not one pub- 
lisher in a thousand will utter a word 
of protest, especially if the advertiser 
pays the amount due to date promptly 
and cheerfully. 

A publisher’s motto should be : “* Make the 
one-time orders pay, and the yearly contracts 
will take care of themselves.’ 

The publisher seems to divide this 
motto into two parts, and being so 
divided it expresses his views very well. 

It is very doubtful if the business of daily 
papers could not be doubled many times if 
the small local merchant, whose capital is 
limited, could secure something nearer the 
same favorable rate which is given the foreign 
advertiser. 

The publisher who gives foreign ad- 
vertisers a lower rate than he exacts 
from his home advertisers cuts his own 
nose off and proves that he is not a 
good business man. Publishers who 
do this, however, are about ninety- 
nine and a half out of every hundred. 
Wherever you find a publisher who 
doesn’t do it, but who gives the best 
rates to his home patrons you find a 
paper that is making money and it is 
always more highly esteemed by for- 
eign advertisers than it would be if 
its publisher pursued a different course. 

It is claimed that a low rate is given in 
order to secure a certain amount of patron- 
age during the dull season. In few instances 
is the object achieved. 

An advertisement contracted for, at 
nominal rates, to run through dull sea- 
sons, is generally an advertisement of 
little interest to the readers of the paper 
and brings little profit tothe publisher. 
It would be better for the publisher to 
reduce the size of his paper during the 
dull season rather than carry a lot of 
nearly dead advertisers for next to 
nothing. Advertisements taken at a 
nominal rate generally pay neither the 
publisher or the advertiser. 

Contracts are made to suit the conveniences 
of the advertiser or the agency, and not the 
publisher. If it is thought unprofitable to in- 
sert through the summer months, the con- 
tract is made with that specification. If 
varying space is desired, a clause is put in 
permitting it; then a twenty-inch contract 
may be reduced to two lines at a pro rata 
rate. While most yearly contracts now con- 
tain the paragraph, “ With privilege of dis- 
continuing at a pro rata rate if desired,” 
under the prevailing conditions what is the 
—— gained by the publisher in having 
a ne yearly rate? Why not put a stand- 
ard value on advertising space and let all 
share alike? 

This is the point at which every pub- 
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lisher ought to aim, but if every ad- 
vertiser insisted upon it and if every 
advertiser should investigate every con- 
tract so as to know exactly what he is 
doing, the majority of them would 
soon find that in papers with less than a 
thousand circulation a small advertise- 
ment is not worth the cost of watch- 
ing and checking, even if nothing is 
paid to the publisher for the space. 
This statement is true, and if true it 
shows that publishers of papers with 
small issues must depend upon local 
patrons who can reach their constit- 
uency in no other way. 

So much per line or per inch per thousand 
of circulation. If a man wants extras in the 
way of position or reading notices, which 
will give him an advantage over the others, 
there is every reason why he should pay 
more for it. 

Every advertiser is willing to pay 
extra, and expects to pay extra, but it 
is not required of him in more than one 
case in a hurdred. 


But an inch or a page of display advertis- 
ing can on!y be worth so much, whether 
bought for a day ora year. Charge enough 
for it in the first place, and then make the 
rate standard to all. he plan of a flat rate 
has been adopted by many of the large week- 
lies and monthlies, and found satisfactory. 
Why cannot it be applied to the dailies just 
as well? How ont time and trouble would 
thus be saved? An estimate might then be 
ngured with some degree of a as to 
its accuracy. It is doubtful, indeed, if some 
of the more complicated rate cards of to-day 
can be fully explained by the publishers 
themselves. 

sili 
IN ENGLAND. 


In the belief that custom comes of a crowd, 
some shopkeepers resort to novel devices for 
drawing the public together. A Wandsworth 
butcher recently distinguished himself by his 
efforts in this direction. Outside his place 
of business he fixed a powerful limelight, 
which illuminated the whole street in general, 
and his own shop in particular. In addition 
to this attraction, he engaged a brass band, 
which was driven through the adjacent 
thoroughfares in a vehicle drawn by six gray 
horses with postilions. Followed by an ad- 
miring crowd, the cortege returned to the 
shop after each peregrination and enlivened 
the intervals of a mock auction with selec- 
tions of popular music. A rival tradesman a 
few doors off, viewing with dismay the suc- 
cess of the other butcher’s efforts, endeavor- 
ed to divert attention to his own shop by 
marching up and down the street wearing a 
helmet and shouldering a rifle. Both shop- 
keepers succeeded in attracting the attention 
of the police as well as the public, and were 
summoned before a magistrate on a charge of 
obstructing the thoroughfare. It is no un- 
common dodge to station musicians inside 
or over a shop, and endeavor, by means of 
the strains that soothe the savage breast, to 
attract apathetic customers. An advance upon 
this was the device of.an East-end shopkeeper 
who, a little while ago, provided a moving 
panorama of stirring war scenes outside his 
establishment, in addition to the delights of 
a brass band, Another man easily succeeded 
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in drawing a crowd together by erecting a 
platform over his a ate seory and engaging a 
couple of pugilists to give exhibitions in the 
noble art of self-defense until interfered with 
by the police. Of a different stamp was the in- 
dividual who fitted up one of his shop-win- 
dows as a glass cage, and placed therein a 
happy family of the usual odd mixture of an- 
imalsand birds. The fact thata monkey and 
a cat would persist in continual quarrels, 
although it upset the happiness theory, did 
not lessen the dimensions of the crowd that 
gathered around. A tradesman not long 
since went the length of setting his shop-front 
on fire solely with the object of drawing a 
crowd and getting his name before the public. 
Another smashed something like twenty 
square feet of plate-glass with a similar 
object ; while a third fired a succession of 
shots into the air, and thereby arrested the 
attention of the passers-by. The public is 
not infrequently indulged in a sight of the 
working of the less intricate industries of life 
from the front of a business establishment 
but he was a bold man who had a forge fitted 
up in his shop-window, and with roaring fire 
and resounding anvil displayed to the inter- 
ested onlookers some of the simpler methods 
of fashioning iron. Equally ambitious, but 
more picturesque, was the effect produced by 
a shopkeeper who, last Christmas time, en- 
deavored to reproduce in his window the 
famous scene of the Niagara Falls, with real 
water rushing down from an imaginary Lake 
Erie to the rapids below. Of an altogether 
different kind to any of the foregoing devices 
for attracting customers is a dodge reported 
to be coming much into favor in some estab- 
lishments. It consists of providing free re- 
freshments for intending purchasers. A lady 
buying silks, satins, and other goods sacred 
to the sex, in such places, is supplied gratis 
with tea, coffee, cake and the fike ; while at 
a gentleman’sestablishment wherethe custom 
prevails the refreshment is of a more sub- 
stantial nature. Evencomplete meals, such 
as luncheons and teas, free of cost, are said to 
be amongst the means adopted by certain 
tradesmen bent on securing customers at all 
hazards.— 77t-Bits. 


—_ +> —____—_ 
TRADE FROM CLIPPINGS. 

A Chicago man has carved out a novel 
business position for himself. He went to 
one of the largest paint shops in the city and 
made a contract with them to receive a cer- 
tain percentage on sales on the contingency 
that he increased their business to a certain 
extent withinsixmonths. Healso made sim- 
ilar contracts with a big hardware house and 
with other firms that deal in building sup- 
plies. Then he ordered from the leading 
clipping bureaus all references in country 
papers to inprovements to be made in farm 
structures, and to each intending builder he 
sent circular letters from his clients. If Bill 
Brown, of Podunk, was thinking of painting 
his barn, he was surprised to receive a letter 
from a great Chicago firm, stating that, ‘*hav- 
ing heard that you are contemplating ex- 
tensive improvements in your well-known 
farm, we take the liberty of suggesting that 
we are now handling a line of paints ’’—and 
so on. And so with the hardware and the 
other firms. The farmers were flattered, the 
articles advertised, and the inventor of this 
scheme is now enjoying a comfortable in- 
come.—San Francisco Argonaut. 

far +o kite 

Ir you have anything to sell 
Advertise and do it well; 
Be original and up to date, 

Success will follow sure as fate. 
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THE NEW YORK SPECIAL AGENTS 


JAMEs MARTIN MILLER was born in 
1860 in Pleasants County, Virginia. 
He received his education at the acad- 
emy at Wheeling, West Virginia. He 
subsequently learned the printer’s 
trade, and in 1877 became manager of 
the Cowley County Telegram at Win- 
field, Kansas, which position he held 
for two years. In 1882 Mr. Miller 
went to San Francisco and was placed 
in charge of the circulation depart- 
ment of the San Francisco Ca//. In 
the following year he came to Chicago 
to accept a similar position on the Dazly 
News. He remained there for several 
years. In 1889 Mr. Miller’s health 
declined as a result of overwork, and 
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JAMES MARTIN MILLER. 
he was ordered to take a trip abroad. 
When he returned in the fall he ac- 
cepted a position on the New York 


Sun. From 18go0 to 1892 Mr. Miller 
was sent out by 7e Sun to write up 
the scenes that occurred at the open- 
ings of new territory in the West. The 
files of 7he Sun for that period show 
several full pages of Mr. Miller’s de 
scriptions of the Western cities under 
his own signature. Mr. Miller has in 
contemplation a list which shall com- 
prise daily newspapers in all the prin- 
cipal cities of Illinois. His office is in 
the Times Building. He represents 
the following papers : 

INDIANA. 
Se a oss ciinsscegcsccs scdnaesees Sun 

MARYLAND. ~ 
DRRMEB ccccsc 206008 cccssiccsctecs 
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F. K. MIscH was born in New 
York City 42 years ago. After going 
through the public schools he entered 
Princeton College and graduated in 
1876. In 1877 he became manager 
and part proprietor of the New York 
Financial and Mining Record. Inthe 
following year he also became pub- 
lisher and proprietor of the New York 
Sunday Times and Messenger, In 
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F. K. MISCH. 

1883 Mr. Misch went abroad, and 
when he returned in 1885 he became 
the Eastern manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Morning Call and the San Fran- 
cisco Evening Bulletin, which he still 
represents. In 188g and 1890 Mr. Misch 
was Secretary of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. His 
office is in the Potter Building. 
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THE IDEAS OF CLERKS. 

The dealer who never asks the opinions of 
his clerks and depends entirely upon his own 
wisdom in every instance certainly loses a 
host of vaiuable ideas. Clerks find in the 
course of their work that ideas are constantly 
occurring to them which would be valuable 
to their employers, did the latter know of 
them. But, in the majority of cases, there is 
no inducement for the clerk to make sugges- 
tions which he knows will be received with 
coldness, and may in some cases even be re- 
garded as an impertinence. Meanwhile, the 
employer loses whatever of value may be in- 
herent in these ideas. The way to get the 
most out of clerks is to make them always 
feel that the store is a great family, where 
the ideas and suggestions of each member are 
necessary for the general good; to reward 
suggestions that result in increasing busi- 
ness; to treat them constantly as men, not 
machines, and encourage them to think hard. 
—Hardware Dealer's Magazine. 


EDIT YOUR COPY. 

Do not be afraid of giving a dollar’s worth 
of time to the preparation of an advertise- 
ment that will cost you ten dollars to insert. 
In fact, ten dollars’ worth of time on a one- 
doliar advertisement would be by no means 
wasted.— Teachers’ World Solicitor. 
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THE POSTER. 


The poster has a history beyond the dec- 
ade that has witnessed its full flowering. 
Ancient Egypt, Greece and Rome knew it, 
and a few examples of that old-time pictorial 
aovertiaing have been preserved. Some of 
the early Italian masters made posters, and 
in the middle ages theater managers and 
recruiting officers advertised their callings 
with pictures. In the early part of this cent- 
ury the poster appeared tor a fleeting mo- 
ment in France, and Raffet, Grandville and 
Daumier were names almost as well known 
then as Cheret, Grasset, Beardsley and 
Bradley now are. There has been an abund- 
ance of pictorial advertising, especially in 
the United States, for a half-century past. 
Circus pictures by the mile have covered 
dead walls and fences every summer, theater 
managers have illuminated windows and bill- 
boards with scenes from their attractions, 
while brewers and some other large business 
houses have used gaudy chromos to advertise 
their wares. Most of this work was crude and 
labored enough, and there was precious little 
good art or even pretense of art in it, but as 
much as anything it was the precursor, if not 
the prog itor, of the poraneous post- 
er. There is reasonableness in the story that 
the suggestion of the possibilities inherent in 
pictorial advertising came most powerfully 
to Cheret, the father of the modern poster, 
from seeing the mammoth show bills with 
which the American circus plastered the 
walls of Paris on the occasion of its visit to 
that city in 1867. Up to that time Cheret had 
been a Spieapagher, making labels and show 
cards for a manufacturer of perfumery. At 
once he saw the power of this new branch of 
art as applied to advertising. The Paris 
streets had never known such a display be- 
fore, and attracted excited attention, if not 
indiscriminate admiration. It ministered to 
two great passions of the age—the taste for 
decoration and the demand for publicity. 
This was the keynote and Cheret attuned 
himself to it, budding also the artistic chord 
that was the one thing needful for its enrich- 
ment.—.Vetropolitan Magazine. 
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PLAINNESS IS STRENGTH. 


No statement is safe that has any other 
meaning than appears on the surface. Don’t 
expect people to probe for your ee if it 
is plain, well and good ; if not they skip it. 
People expect you to say what you mean and 
most of them conclude that you mean what 


ou say; so be careful of your words. To 
illustrate how dull of perception people can 
be, this story is told of Ambassador Bayard. 


In an after dinner talk in England he said, 
when illustrating the landing of the Pilgrims 
in America, that, “‘ they first fell upon their 
knees and then upon the Aborigines.” Not 
a soul at the table saw the pun. And the 
newspaper version of it the next day was that, 
“they first fell upon their knees and then 
upon the savages.” So the eminent wit of 
our eloquent representative was lost in the 
company of the highest culture. To appre- 


ciate pretty figures of speech one must be im- 

inative. Practical people when reading 
qiisaniennens are not giving run to their 
imagination, but on the contrary are inclined 
to keep a stiff curb onit. They are looking for 
bargains, not pretty speeches.—Dry Goods 
Chronicle. 


Monry’s close, 

Says the grocer, 
Advertise— 
It will come closer. 
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PATRICK COLLINS’ OPINION. 


Patrick V. Collins, of Minneapolis, says: 
‘“‘T have read with astonishment the tirade of 
M. J. Lawrence against the American News- 
paper Directory. I do not know the motives 
of the editor of the Ohio Farmer in writing 
such an abusive article, but I feel that it does 
a very gross injustice to the highest authority 
on newspaper circulation in y oe nng It is 
the only directory which distinguishes be- 
tween exact authoritative statements and the 
slippery assertions of circulation wrigglers ; 
it is the only directory which guarantees any 
of its ratings. We have heard business men 
abuse Dun’s and Bradstreet’s, yet millions of 
money is loaned by conservative banks main- 
ly on the strength of their ratings. The 

merican Newspaper Directory is to adver- 
tising managers what Bradstreet and Dun 
are to the bank managers. 

** Brother Lawrence’s abuse of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory is a slur on those 
papers whose publishers Lave had the courage 
to tell the truth in giving their reports of the 
circulation of their papers. If the Ohio 
Farmer sees fit to decline to make known an 
exact statement of circulation, that is no- 
hody’s affair but its own, unless it be its ad- 
vertisers’, but I challenge Mr. Lawrence to 
answer why he has not rendered a statement 
of exact figures to that old established Di- 
rectory and secured its guarantee of $100 
that his statement was true. If the Ohio 
Farmer refused or neglected to report au- 
thoritatively what its full circulation was, I 
cannot see that it has ‘any kick coming,’ 
because the Directory stated that it was ‘C, 
or exceeding 20,000.’ Surely I thought it 
was ‘exceeding 20,cvo,’ and even if it is not, 
why make a fuss about the Directory’s hav- 
ing given 7he Farmer the benefit of the 
doubt? Why did not Lawrence tell?” 

————_ ———— #@e es 
ON MECCA’S RAGGED EDGE. 

In reply to certain criticisms made on the 
oor quality of much of the paper now used 
y publishers George H. Putnam in the New 

York Sum gives us as the reason for that fact 
—a reason which he admits must seem to 
many to be well-ni.sh incredible—the decrease 
of aliens fanaticism on the eastern shores of 
the Mediterranean. Myriads of pilgrims used 
to cross those dreary deserts on their way to 
Mecca, every one of them being clothed in 
flowing garments of finest white linen. Out 
of their number hundreds and thousands 
would die by the wayside, rendering it at one 
time a most profitable business to strip these 
linen garments from the bodies and send 
them to the large paper factories of Europe. 
It was from this source, Mr. Putnam says, 
that the best paper was obtained, but the 
Mohammedans no longer in such large num- 
bers undertake these pilgrimages, therefore, 
not so many die by the wayside, and hence 
the inability to furnish so high a quality of 
paper.—/ourth Estate. 


os 
INTEGRITY. 


There is much said these days of new 
methods in business, of not being a back 
number and of keeping up with the times, 
but there are some sterling qualities which 
know no fashion and which are hampered by 
no changed method. Integrity is one of 
these. Itis the basis of every business trans- 
action. Its word is as good as its bond—it 
is its bond—and whatever tends to lessen or 
in any way to destroy that integrity is a 
harm. It was true in the old and slow days 
— it is true now.—Shoe and Leather Facts. 
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SYSTEM. 

I am fully convinced that a painstaking 
show of system is one of the first essentials 
in making a favorable impression. We are 
like the Hebrew salesman who called on a 

rm who occupied a sixth floor, and who, on 
starting to show his samples, was promptly 
kicked down stairs. Having arrived at the 
first landing, a second man took him in hand 
and kicked him one flight further. This was 
continued until his battered form reached 
the sidewalk, when he picked himself up an 
admiringly exclaimed, ‘‘ Mein Gott! Vota 
system !""—Z£ibert Hubbard,in The Philis- 
tine. 


—- eae 
A NEWSPAPER HELPS. 

The effort of any newspaper to build up a 
town is practically nullified unless it is 
backed up by the business men. A stranger 
turns from the news columns of a paper to 
its advertising pages, and if he fails to find 
there the business cards of the merchants 
and professional firms, he comes to the con- 
clusion that the publisher is not appreciated, 
in which case it is a good place for him to 
keep clear of. 
the active assistance of its newspaper. Nor 
can papers grow and build up their localities 


without the assistance of the town. Business | 


men should realize this, and remember in 
giving support to the newspapers they are 
not only building up their own business, but 
help to support that which is steadily work- 
ing for the growth of the whole town.— 
Franklin Transcript. 


ty 
Displayed Advertisements. 
50 cents a line ; $100 a page; 25 per cent 


extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 
WISCONSIN ACRICULTURIST, 
RACINE, WIS. 
WISCONSIN ACRICULTURIST, 


Lynchburg NEWS {a,6e0 D. & 8. 


8,000 Weekly. | 

> le in the Congressional dis- 

1 46,306 ee covered by the Superior 
Telegram. 5,500 every evening (ex. Sunday). 

















No town ever grew without | 





Tell me just 
What you want 
In the way of a 


| 


Booklet 


and I will tell you the cost. I believe no 
| other printer can give better value than I can. 
| I have the very best material and unsur- 
| passed facilities for the execution of this 
| class of work. Everything in Printers’ Ink 
| is at the disposal of my customers. 

When writing for estimate be sure to let 
me know the following, and then we will do 
business much quicker: State the size, num- 
ber of pages, how many words to a page, 
with or without cover—one or two colors on 
|cover, on inside or both—and how many 

copies you want. 

I will send samples of paper and guarantee 
| my work to give satisfaction. All I ask is 
| that my competitor does the same. If he 
|runs in cheaper paper, give me a chance to 
| figure on same grade before giving out job. 
| Isn’t that fair enough ? 

Address WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Printers’ Ink 
| Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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When and Where 


Advertise 


The Time is 


NOW 






THE... 


UNION GOSPEL NEWS 


This undenominational paper, 





Ivx ATI: TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Cireulation 7,600 [ey circula- 
tion than any other Kansas weekly. For rates, | 
etc., address C. Krogness, Marquette Blidg.., | 
Chicago, Ill., Western Agent. 
| 


The Evening 





~——_ Journal, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., 
1S GETTING ON NICELY, THANK YOU. 


So are its advertisers. They find it pays. 


with its immense circulation, 
constantly proves its value as 
an 


Advertising Medium 





PUBLISHED 
EVERY THURSDAY 
Write for Rates 


THE UNION GOSPEL NEWS 
Cleveland, Ohio 








THE ARGONAUT 





Is the only high-class Political and Literary Weekly published on the Pacific 
Coast. Thousands of single-stamped copies of it pass through the post-office 
every week, remailed by subscribers to their friends. It has a larger circula=- 
tion than any paper on the Pacific Coast, except three San Francisco dailies. 
It goes into all the well-to-do families of the Pacific Coast. Over 18,000 circus 
lation.- Argonaut Building, 213 Grant Avenue, San Francisco. 
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Little Pa 
Pony... EF aper 
Rule for the day : Big Circulation. 
Clear the job hook up- Ask any one in Des Moines or 


Central lowa what is the best pa- 


stairs ; catch the mail|? per in that State and the reply 
downstairs. praca 


DES MOINES 


Tu New Model’: DAILY* NEWS 


We build both. 


Which has a proved circulation 
of over 
Web... $5,000, ene averase 
for the past month having been 
something over that a:mount. 
Write for rates, sample copies, or 
other information, and when 
making up a list be sure that the 


om NEWS is included, 





Campbell Printing EASTERN OFFICE: 


1227 AM. TRACT SOCIETY BLDG. 


Press & Mfg. Co. NEW YORK CITY. 





6 Madison Avenue, New York 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago 5,,,,,, 

















ESTABLISHED 


Mnzeiger... a? 
Des Wlestens 


DAILY, ‘ 8 pages 

THE GREAT GERIMAN-AMERICAN 
PAPER OF THE WEST AND 2UNDAY, 24 to 32 pages 
SOUTHWEST WEEKLY, . 12 pages 


The leading, the foremost German daily of St. Louis— 
its circulation by far exceeds that of all the others. 
The Anzeiger des Westens pays more postage for its issue 
through the mails than any other German paper in St. Louis. 
The Anzeiger des Westens covers the German field of the 
West and Southwest. 


Tue Awnzeicer pes Westens is always ready and willing to prove bya 
comparative investigation of all books—not of cash books only, which 
may be doctored—nor by affidavits, which some persons with an 
elastic conscience, and no sense of dishonor, make as easily as eating 
a good dinner, but by an investigation of everything, that its circula- 
tion is far greater than the circulation of any other German paper in St. 
Louis. 


nee denies Bn3eiger Association 


BUSINESS MANAGER 
PUBLISHERS 
Emit Caro 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


ST. LOUIS 
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. Create a 
To School : 
+ DEMAND 
i ; 
Advertisers... : for your 
THE CHURCH STANDAND : 
during the past season carried 50 4 G00 DS 
per cent more school advertising 4 
than during any previous year in q ‘ 
its history. B —— . 
. : y telling intelligent, well-to-do 
We have received during the 4 consumers what +e have to offer 
past year more unsolicited testi- » them. The intelligent and well- 
joe Ae to its value as a medium » fixed home owners in Texas, Ar- 
for this class of advertising than . kansas. Lovisiana, Okishome 
we have received during any pre- » Indian’ Territory ’and — read 
venue yo , , » and respect 
It stands upon its own merits 
entirely. If it cannot help you 4 
fill your school it does not want 4 Texas Fal a q ha iH 
your business. What it does ask 4 
at your hands is a = A... any ; 
paper circulating in the Protest- ah 
ant Episcopal Church;perticuarly |e Fraudulent and unclean advertise 
in the great Middle Belt, can help > umns, hence its great value as an <q 
you Rs 7 advertising medium for those 
The Church... > } a permitted to —— 
ood company commands re- 
.. Standard. : spect Write for rates, sample 
Special rate for 186, - copy, etc., to 
THE CHURCH STANDARD COMPANY 4 TEXAS FARM AND RANCH, 
ib Philadelphia, Pa. * Dallas. 
> SELESEEESEEEEEEELE SELES 
Gosesesesesesoaesesesesesesrseseseseseeseeses 
e 
® 
@ 
® 
e@ 
®» 
@ 
an 
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@ Just as much care is taken THE 
PETERSON 


e with the advertising pages 


e 4 : : , 
2 as with the illustrated and > 
® text pees. » « «+ @ 


Deas 
Lee 


e@ ® 

@ That is one reason why advertisers appreciate and use 

2 the ** Peterson Magazine.”’ Another—the rate of $80 

S per page an issue by the year. 

@ 

2 The Peterson Com 109 Sth Ave. 

Ss T Company, ... NEW YORK. 
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“] 
Watch 
| That Woman-<.e 2 


Who starts out shopping with an air of 
prosperity and a puffed-up pocket- -book. 
She lives in Brooklyn and reads 


She has confidence in the people who 
advertise in its columns and carries the 
cash to buy what they’ve advertised. 
No use in pointing the moral out to you. 


: Te STANDARD UNION 


It’s as plain as the path to your office. 





P 
EL, ET 
Saeciact isos 5.00 § 
‘ Hello... \ 
‘ Is this the Advertising Office of the Christian Guide, ~ 
‘ published weekly at Louisville, Ky. ? ‘ 
Yes, sir! 
Well, how about our change of copy for next issue ? . 
Have you ordered it ? s 
‘ Yes ; order went last night, will it be filled promptly ? % 
Yes, sir. 
4 What kind of Advertising do you consider best adapt d \ 
4 to our use, display or reading matter ? y 
Display, as our artist says it is a splendid subject for ‘ 
illustrating and he can do exceilent work. 
‘ All right, I thank you for giving it so much careful at- sy 


tention, and I am sure good results will tullow. 
..-.GOOD BYE. 
‘ Always address 


H. C. HALL, Advtg. Mer., 
‘ 22 Witherell Street, DETROIT, MICH. 
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American 
Newspaper Directory 
for 1896 


Now Ready. 


Users of this Directory should bear in mind that the circulation ratings 
accorded do not purport to be the editions at present printed by the papers, but 
the average issue put forth in the year 1895. 

While the revision of the Directory was in progress, every publisher was 
communicated with and invited to furnish a true statement of his actual issues 
during 1895. 

It he furnished the requisite statement, duly signed and dated, it was 
accepted and his paper was rated in accordance. 

If he furnished a statement that was not sufficiently definite to answer 
the purpose, it was returned to him, together with a sample statement showing 
wherein his own had failed to be sufficient. 

To the publisher who did not reply at all, a second communication was 
addressed, in which he was told what circulation rating would be accorded his 
paper if no more recent information came to hand. 

It was the practice to decline to increase a circulation rating above the 
figures accorded in the Directory for the preceding year unless the information 
upon which the increased rating was to be based was definite and signed by 
some one competent to convey the information. 

To any publisher who sent in a true statement in detail of his issues for 
1895, duly signed and dated, and who is not rated in the 1896 Directory in 
exact accordance therewith, a reward of $100 will be paid on presentation of 
the proof. 

To be correctly rated in the Directory did not cost any newspaper 
publisher anything. If he knew how many copies he printed and would tell, 
his report was accepted and its accuracy guaranteed. 

An advertiser is more interested in knowing what the edition of a news- 
paper will be to-morrow, next month or for a year to come; and this he may 
learn from the newspaper’s own statement, which will be believed if reasonably 
consistent with the Directory ratings for the year that has passed. Informa- 
tion concerning present and future circulation the publisher of every news- 
paper is permitted to convey, in the advertising pages of the Directory or in a 
statement directly following the description of the paper in the catalogue, 
being always preceded by the word Advertisement. 

The Directory is a handsomely bound book of 1,500 pages, and will be 
sent to any address on receipt of price. 


Price $5.00 


Orders should be addressed to 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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Page | 
Space Shown & 
Below ~— 
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Quarter Page 
advertisement 
in ®@@PGoQOaw 
Printers Ink 
to AOROEODH 
appear once 
a month for 
an entire year 


$1200. 
Pays for a full 
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Do You 
Want 


Any ? 


The local canvasser for the newspaper everywhere 
knows of one or two people—perhaps of a dozen or 
fifty—who would be interested and benefited by 
reading Printers’ Ink and attending to its instruc- 
tions. The subscription price of Printers’ Ink is 
$5 a year, but the advertising canvasser who obtains 
subscriptions may collect the money, if he can, and 
put it in his pocket, and pay for the subscriptions by 
inserting an advertisement in the paper he represents, 
all to be agreed upon in advance. This is a legiti- 
mate warm weather proposal, worthy of the con- 
sideration of every active canvasser in the newspaper 
field. While the proposal remains open it will be 
wide open. 


Write, stating fully just what is wanted. 





Address’ Printers’ Ink ——<_ 


10 Spruce St., New York, 
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Grandfather 
an 


Grandson.. 


Three generations have been reading the 
papers of the Chicago Newspaper Union. 
They were good enough for the old grand- 
father ; as the years sped by they improved 
sc much that the son found them equal to his 
requirements ; to-day the grandson finds that 
they have kept pace with progress, and he, 
too, is satisfied. The old grandfather’s taste 
wasn’t very fastidious perhaps—but the grand- 
son isn’t so easily pleased, and the fact that 
these newspapers please him show how much 
they have been improved within the last thirty 
odd years. 





Thirty-one Years Ago 


The Chicago Newspaper Union began the 
printing of co-operative newspapers. From 
the first the best editorial and mechanical 
ability has been employed to make them per- 
fect. They have retained their original pres- 
tige and in America you will look in vain for 
a better class of country papers. 

Wise advertisers use papers that people 
read. Such are the papers composing the 


CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION 


87-93 S. JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO. 
10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


From either place catalogues may be had. 
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ADVERTISING IN GENERAL. 





In the June issue of the Authors’ 
Journal, a literary trade paper pub- 
lished monthly at No. 1 William street, 
New York, there is an extended ex- 
pose of aconcern doing business under 
various names, among them the Lit- 
erary Press Agency, of South Haven, 
Mich., and the Authors’ Assistance 
Association. 

The idea of these concerns, or of 
this concern, for they are all one, was 
to revise manuscripts of incipient au- 
thors and put them into marketable 
form. In denouncing this particular 
concern which has been proven fraudu- 
lent from start to finish, the editor of 
the Journal speaks disparagingly of all 
‘* so-called revision agencies.” 

Now then—the peculiar feature of 
the whole deal is that for several 
months the Authors’ Journal published 
the advertisements of this fraudulent 
concern, and I know of at least one in- 
stance in which the concern was en- 
abled to obtain money from a sub- 
scriber to the Authors’ Journal on the 
ground that it must be a reliable con- 
cern because it was advertised in the 
Authors’ Journ:l, The subscriber's 
idea was that the Journal would not 
accept a fraudulent advertisement. 

In the editorial in which the concern 
is exposed I do not find one word of 
apology from the Authors’ Journal to 
its defrauded subscribers, and yet the 
Authors’ Journal is certainly a party to 
the fraud. It is an obligation that 
every paper owes to its subscribers and 
to its honest advertisers to see that no 
dishonest ads are accepted. In this 
particular case it would have been a 
comparatively easy matter to find out 
the standing of the advertiser. It 
would have been very easy for the 
Authors’ Journal to determine whether 
or not the Literary Press Agency, of 
South Haven, Mich., was in a position 
to render the services it advertised, and 
whether or not it was likely to prove 
fraudulent. 

Newspaper publishers do not, I be- 
lieve, appreciate their obligation in 


DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 


Aderon iawn everywhere are invited to send matter for criticism ; to propound problemsand 
betterment of this department. Anything 


er 
tising will fe criticised freely, frankly and fairly. Send a a oe circulars, book- 
lets, novelties, catalogues. ell me your advertising troubles-—-perhaps I can lighten them. 






pertaining to adver- 






matters of this kind. They will pub- 
lish any advertisement that is paid for. 
The Authors’ Journal is not alone in 
making this mistake. If it publishes 
one advertisement by which its sub- 
scribers are made to lose money, how 
are these subscribers to determine that 
any single advertisement in its columns 
is trustworthy? If the Literary Press 
Agency, of South Haven, Mich., is a 
fraudulent concern, is not the sub- 
scriber justified in looking with sus- 
picion upon every other advertisement 
in the paper? 

I notice in the Authors’ Journal ad- 
vertisements of Mason & Hamlin, the 
piano and organ makers ; of the Cent- 
ury Fountain Pen Co., of Whitewater, 
Wis., and of the Cash Buyers’ Union of 
Chicago. The publishing of one fraud- 
ulent advertisement in the Authors’ 
Journal discounts the effectiveness 
of these other advertisements, and if I 
were advertising manager for either of 
these concerns I would discontinue my 
ad. I judge the other readers of the 
Authors’ Journal by myself. I have 
less confidence in the paper’s ad- 
vertising columns than I had before. 
I will be less liable now to do business 
with any advertiser in that paper than 
I would have been before this fraud 
was exposed. 

A publication cannot be too particu- 
lar about the advertisements it accepts. 
I do not place it on an ethical basis at 
all. I look at it from a business stand- 
point exclusively. Ethics are pretty 
much a matter of individual conscience 
after all. I had an example of that 
the other day in talking to an adver- 
tiser who said that he did not use the 
Sunday newspapers because of con- 
scientious scruples. 

He said that his competitors adver- 
tised on Sunday, that he read their 
ads, and that if they offered anything 
unusual he would write an ad on Sunday 
and send it to the newspapers for pub- 
lication on Monday morning, thereby 
discounting the effect of the competi- 
tive ad. This man is perfectly serious 
and perfectly honest. From what I 
know of himI think he is just the man 
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to stay out of Sunday papers for con- 
scientious reasons even if he lost 
money by doing it. For my part, I 
can see no objection to advertising on 
Sunday, and I would much rather do 
my work of writing advertisements on 
Saturday for the Sunday papers than 
to do it on Sunday for the Monday pa- 
pers—both as a matter of convenience 
and as a matter of business. 

When I used to publish newspapers 
I took pretty much all the advertise- 
ments that I could get, and I didn’t 
investigate the advertisers very much. 
If I were to become a publisher again 
I would undoubtedly look after the 
character of my advertisers, even more 
closely than I looked after the character 
of my reading matter. If a paper is 
absolutely reliable, both in its news 
and its advertising, its advertisers will 
get much better returns for their in- 
vestment, and they will make a bigger 
investment, and it will be easier to get 
other advertisers. 

I don’t believe it pays to take an ad- 
vertisement unless there is reason to 
believe that it will be profitable to both 
reader and advertiser. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal people understand the 
importance of this feature better than 
any one else I know. A short time 
ago I heard Mr. Spalding, the New 
York representative of the Zadies’ 
Home Journal, talking to an advertiser. 
He said in substance: ‘‘I do not want 
this advertisement for the sake of the 
amount of money involved, but because 
I think it will pay you and because I 
think the readers of the Journa/ ought 
to have the information it will contain. 
Every month we have more advertise- 
ments offered than we can accept, and 
even if we did not, we would not take 
an ad unless we believed it would be 

rofitable. We want every advertiser 
in the Journal to make money so that 
he will be satisfied to pay our bills. 
We will not permit our subscribers to 
be deceived, because that would de- 
crease the profits of our advertising.’’ 


* * 
* 


Mr. F. W. Balch, of Kentish Town, 
London, has sent me a cory of 7he 
Daily Chronicle to show me some illus- 
trated ads which he says are an entirely 
new feature in the London papers. 

There are seven of these ads, which 
occupy one entire page. They are 
illustrated in the usual English style 
with large ‘‘ blocks” and only one of 
the seven really shows or suggests the 
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use of the article advertised. It seems 
that the usual effort in the English 
illustrated ads is to make a pretty pict- 
ure that will catch the eye and that 
the subject of the picture is a secondary 
consideration—it need not have any- 
thing to do with the article advertised. 
One of the seven ads is of an American 
product—Fibre Chamois. 


* 
*, 


The Miehle Printing Press Co. have 
sent me one of the best circulars I ever 
saw for the purpose of advertising 
printing presses. The following mat- 
ter is the beginning of the circular and 
is followed by lists of a number of 
printers who have purchased more than 
one press, giving the date of each pur 
chase. 

When we placed our press on the market 
we guaranteed it as follows: 

superior workmanship and free from de- 
fective material. 

The wearing qualities to excel that of any 
other flat-bed two-revolution cylinder press. 

To doevery class of letterpress work known 
to the art of printing that can be done on a 
flat-bed two-revolution press. 

The aoe f of work superior, at a faster 
rate of speed, than any other flat-bed, two- 
revolution cylinder press known on the mar- 

et. 

This has never been questioned to date. 
To substantiate the above we give you the 
dates of purchases by some of the leading 
printers in the different cities, showing their 
repeated orders, which speak louder than 
words. 

These lists make a very convincing 
story of merit. Certainly no man 
would buy a second press of one kind 
unless he was satisfied that it was the 
best he could get. 

* % 
* 

One of the best pamphlets I have 
seen is that of A. G. Belden & Co., 
145 Maiden Lane, New York. It ad- 
vertises their Pycnoleum belt dressing. 

It is good because its publishers have 
had sense enough to be exceedingly 
liberal with the paper they have used. 
The book is made up of forty pages 
and cover; each page 8xiIo inches. 
Each page has about forty words on it 
set in eighteen-point Jenson with Jen- 
son ornaments and initial letters print- 
ed in two colors—black and red. There 
is a margin of from two to three and a 
half inches around each page. There 
is so little on each page and looks so 
very easy to read that it is almost im- 
possible to prevent one’s self from 
reading it. 

The first six pages talk about Pycno- 
leum from the standpoint of the manu- 
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facturer ; each of the next thirty-two 
pages is occupied bya testimonial from 
a user of belt dressing. The book is 
printed by the Barta Press, of Boston. 
* % 
* 

The Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co. 
have a good idea that is made bad in 
carrying it out. They propose to sup- 
ply their agents with electrotypes of 
matter advertising the Rambler bicycle, 
but the cuts they propose to furnish 
are about as bad as it is possible to 
make them. 

The drawings are bad and the ideas 
are worse. Both are crude in the ex- 
treme. It is surprising that such a 
concern which certainly has the money 
to pay for the best of everything should 
be content to handicap their advertising 
work by using such cheap and ineffect- 
ive matter. 


* 
* 


RETAIL ADVERTISING. 


William H. Wanamaker, of Phila- 
delphia, is now doing some rather start- 
ling advertising—startling because it 
is peculiar. Peculiarity does not neces- 
sarily make good advertising. 

The peculiarity of this work is its— 
shall I say childishness ? 

It talks to men as if they were in- 
fants. It sounds strained—the strain- 
ing for the purpose of making it com- 
mon place, colloquial. 

I believe in plain, matter-of fact 
talk, but I believe also in dignity. 
These ads will make Mr. Wanamaker 
seem ridiculous in many eyes. 

There is a certain garrulousness 
about them that reminds one of the 
tedious old man who tells stories of 
his boyhood. The three ads I have 
seen do not talk about goods. There 
is in them a lot of talk about dishonest 
merchants and confiding ‘‘ gudgeon ”’ 
—meaning Lincoln’s ‘‘ great, plain peo- 
ple,” I presume. Nonsense! People 
are not fools and merchants are not 
dishonest. 

There are several expressions in the 
ads that make me think of J. E. Powers, 
and wonder if he can be responsible 
for such bad advertising. For in- 
stance, here is a Powersism : 

** Legitimate advertisers, they who 
do le: :itimate business ; illegitimate 
illegitimate.” 

The ads (?) are pretty good as essays 
or anecdotes, but they will not help 
trade to the extent demanded by the 
cost of the space they occupy. 
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Here is the introductory ad complete. 
Judge for yourself its selling power : 


WANAMAKER CLOTHING. 


Wechange our tactics in advertising—that’s 
all. No other change; there has nm none 
since we started the store at Chestnut and 
Ninth, across the way from the Rost -Office. 

For several years Oak Halland Wanamaker 
& Brown have been mine. The store at Mar- 
ket and Twelfth has always been mine. The 

st-office store, the new one, is mine. 

I make this personal a because 
Oak Hall and Wanamaker & Brown belonged 
to my brother John for more than twenty 
years. It was here on the = of Market 
and Sixth that he started, just as the War 
was beginning, a -y -% store with $5,000, of 
which $500 went for fixtures. I need not re- 
peat the story; it has been told to every 
young man beginning a business life for a 
ee on and printed a thousand times. 

I grad ually came into possession, as 
can how see my starting the store at Mar- 
ket and Twelfth =e ae own name. I am 
William H. Wanam 

Perhaps you don't care whether John or 
William makes yourclothes; butnomancan 

Wanamaker & Brown, own Oak Hall and 
its two outlying branches, and clothe a good 
share of his city, and be content to pass for 
any y else, not even his brother, not even 
the founder of this great business, not even 
the man who led the way to the commercial 
greatness of his city, not even the merchant 
who set the example of liberal dealing before 
the world. 

Iam William H.—nobody else—and nobody 
shares with me either the glory or faults of 
Oak Hall and Wanamaker & Brown, as they 
are to-day and have been for several ears. 

I have another reason. O is the 

andfather. Market-and- Twelfth a the 

‘ost-Office store are father andson. The old 
man makes all the stuff; but ne varies it here 
and there tosuit his boys. The folks — buy 
at Chestnut and Ninth are not the same as 
Oak-Hall folks; and Market-and- Twelfth 
folks differ a little from both. My brother 
Samuel at the Post-Office store and my son 
William at Twelfth and Market know what 

articular wrinkles theircustomers like; and 

make at Oak Hall to their specifications. 

Iam the old man, if you please; I am both 
boys too; Iam every a If you’ve got any 
grambiing to do, lam t ne to grumble at. 
When you feel like telling | how glad you are 
to wear the same name in your clothes that 
your father wore in his when thedrums were 
calling to arms (may we never hear ’em 
again!) I am the man to receive your con- 
<< -—~ oe 

ere 





I’ve been feeling for years like a man with 
analias. All I have had to stand for my per- 
sonal credit, iz public, has been the sign at 
Market and Twelfth. Now I’ve done with 

rsonal explanation, and can sign the old 
Fr m name with unmixed satisfaction—you 
know what it means. 

Iam as proud of Oak Hall and Wanamaker 
& Brown asif I had made’em. I have made 
‘em. Why,they are no more like what Shey 
were in the sixties than pie is like pep; 

One thing more. A year Isav 25. 00 
ayear ~ | putting two stores into one adver. 
tisement. I am going to save another $25,100 
ayear by lumping all three in one advertise- 


ment. 
This is enough for to-day—more days com- 


ing. 
. WANAMAKER & BROWN. 


Oak Hall, Market and Sixth. 
Chestnut and Ninth, 
across from the post-office. 


WILLIAM H. WANAMAKER. 
Market and Twelfth. 
— ae 
* 


From the London, England, Daily 
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Chronicle I clipped the following piano 
advertisements : 





N *pianofortes BERRY’S special iron-framed 
4 





glad to quit if they dared, but they 
can’t afford to let their competitors 
run such a department when they do 
not. 

I reproduce the first six pages of 
Gable & Co.’s book because in them it 
seems to me the case is particularly 
well stated. 





oo brass-plated action and 
warranted 2S st 16 guin or on the 3 
yene ty at 10: per month ; 
- ore from 11 neas to 5), 
be Shae C. Business hours, ¥ a. m. 
9 p.m. 
PTARO. 106 12 guineas ; solid iron frame trichord; 
full compass, celeste action wal- 
nut case, 10 years’ warranty ; easy te - 
proval, carriage free. D’ Almaine (extablished ll 


ears) 91 Finsbury- pavement, City ; open till 7, 
Raturdays 5. 





a eae preoey wee aed ry tone: iron tri. 

hord, cel warrant ; 13 

guineas; cash terms. = Dodson, 85 Liver- 
pool-rd., near Angel, islington. 


PTANOs and Ccgens on hire-purchase 
5to 150 guines from 5s. —a! aveny “7 
strument warran scount for 





; 33 per cent d 


cash ; special line of ns ever of- 
fered ; new 7-octave iron frame piano, a apg 

and sconces, 18 guineas, at Ae. anontey 
anos by all eminent makers 2 ually advan 
geont, EC; 32 and 33 Chapel-et., Edgware Td, 
men a are-rd., 
W., and 404 signed, Tottenham, 





JIANOS, New and Second-hand.—All clearing 
without reserve; sound cottages, from 6 
guinens, at 6s. per month ; nothing exceeding 20 
guineas, at 8s. monthly ; finest new steel frame in 
solid walnut pare retailed at wholesale price, 18 
5 per ae free delivery, with 
od warranty, on first month’s grey se 
r & Co., 
North” London Senet, 15 Dalston-lane (opposite 
the Junction, N. L. Ry.) ; South London Depot, 55 
ctedys gy ne 8. £. (opposite Spurgeon’s Tab- 
ernacle). ual ba: in organs. Observe! 
no security ; no — tor credit ; no private in- 
quiries. Open 10 to 1 





The piano men have more nerve over 
there than we have here or else their 
warrant must be different from ours. 
Five years is about the limit for an 
American manufacturer to warrant his 
piano. Here is one Englishman who 
warrants his for twenty years, and who 
only wants $80 for it at the start. 

The principal point of excellence that 
these advertisers can see in their pi- 
anos is their iron frame. It doesn’t 
seem to make any difference what the 
tone is, or whether or not the pianos 
make good music. 

* % 
x 


Wm. F. Gable & Co., of Altoona, 
Pa., send me a booklet about their 
mai] order department. The introduc- 
tion of this book seems to state the 
mail order idea in a very attractive and 
comprehensive way. It is followed by 
a lot of pictures and prices of goods. 

It certainly must be possible to find 
trade for a good mail order department. 
There must certainly be some way of 
doing it economically enough to make 
such departments profitable, and yet I 
doubt if there are twenty in the entire 
United States that actually show a profit, 
and I believe that most of the stores that 
run mail order departments would be 





THE BENEFITS OF 
SHOPPING WITH US BY MAIL. 


There are 25,000 ladies in Central Penn- 
sylvania who are not satisfied with the dry 
goods they buy. There are hundreds of 
well-to-do farmers’ wives who live too far 
from an up-to-date dry goods house to make 
the journey when they need the goods, who 
think their delightful country homes are in- 
convenient, because they cannot get what 
they want when they want it. Thousands of 
other ladies live in the smaller towns where 
it would be impossible for the merchants, 
with their limited number of customers, to 
carry stocks that would at all represent the 
season’s styles. 


OUR MAIL ORDER 
DEPARTMENT IS 
ORGANIZED FOR THEIR BENEFIT. 


With our perfect system of sending sam- 
ples, and escriptive price lists, enablin 
ladies anywhere in the State to select an 
purchase from our enormous stocks, the mis- 
tress of a farm a hundred miles away has all 
the advantages of the lady who lives on the 
same block as our store. She gets samples of 
our best goods, and can select what she 
wishes at her leisure in her own home. She 
pays exactly the same prices as her city 
sister ; and the goods nde « livered free, post- 
age or express prepaid by us, anywhere with- 
in a hundred miles of p> thowtng 

his house needs no introduction to the 
ladies of Central Pennsylvania. It has good 
customers in almost every town for a hundred 
miles around. Its reputation for up-to-date 
merchandising, and lowest prices always, is 
known all over this commonwealth. A dis- 
satisfied customer is never known in this 
house. If goods bought from us should be 
unsatisfactory in any way—we don’t ask why 
—the money will be just as pleasantly re- 
funded as it was received. We insist on every 
customer being perfectly satisfied ; and it is 
only on this principle that we hope to have 
you do all your shopping with us of mail. 


A LETTER OR 
POSTAL CARD 


Will bring you samples and prices of the 
newest and choicest dress goods in silk, wool 
or wash goods, also samples of laces, ribbons, 
embroideries, linens, domestics, etc., also 
prices and descriptions of hosiery, underwear 
corsets, millinery, ready-made suits and 
jackets, or any of the ensante of things 
which a great department store like this al- 
ways keeps in stock. the goods suit, and 
the prices are the lowest to be found any- 
where, you order what you wish and inclose 
the money for what you buy only. 


WE PREPAY ALL 
POSTAGE AND EXPRESS. 
If, after you receive the goods, anything is 
found to be unsatisfactory you can return it 
to : and your money goes back by the next 
mai 




















HUNDREDS OF LADIES HAVE 
APPRECIATED OUR SERVICE. 


We have received many gratifying letters 
from them, thanking us for promptness, 
which they had thought impossible ; for the 
pains we have taken to fill particular orders, 
and for obtaining goods that had been bought 
elsewhere. These letters would tell more 
than we could tell, but they are written by 
ladies who might not wish to have the pub- 
licity that publication would give. Suffice to 
say that we will take pleasure in caring for 
your orders, small as well as large. We will 
fill them with all the care that our long ex- 
perience and extensive facilities enable us to 
devote to your service. 

We know that we can make 
Our Mail Order Department 


Become a great benefit to you. 


May we try? 





* * 
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READY-MADE ADS. 


[I do not write these ready-made ads. b— / are | 
taken wherever they are found, and credit is 
ven to the author when he is known. Contri-| 
utions of bright ads are solicited. The name 
and address of the writer will be printed, if he 
wishes it to be.—C. A. B.] 





For a Furniture Dealer. 


Not a 
Woman In Town 


That doesn’t admire pretty Furniture 
—A few years ago only the rich could enjoy 
the luxury of a nicely | hee tre home. It’s 
cifferent now. Everybody can make a cozy, 
comfortable home. If you haven’t much 
money, or if you have plenty, step in and see | 
what we have to offer. It is simply a case of 
few dollars and much sense, orin other words 
a few dollars and much furniture, if you buy | 
the furniture from | 


For Coke. 


Why Roast 








yourself to death over a hot coal fire 
cooking the meals in summer, when by 
pom Coke instead you can cook in| 
comfort ? 


The only fuel for summer extn: | 
No dirt or clinkers to worry you. Try 
it. Delivered anywhere. 

ae for 40 bushels uncrushed. 

3.70 for 40 bushels crushed. 





For a Bakery. 


Why Heat Up 
The House 


Baking Bread, Cake, etc., when you 
can buy THE BEST—at your nearest gro- 
cer’s—at our stands in Center or K street 
markets—or at our bakery—FRESH EVERY 
DAY? You save all the trouble—besides, 
IT’S CHEAPER when you count the cost 
of fuel. 

We bake Bread and Rolls of all kinds, 
Biscuits, Cakes, Pies and every yy meee A of 
CHOICE PASTRY. Angel and Sunshine 
Cake is a specialty. 

Orders delivered FRESH FROM 





THE OVEN. Drop postal, or telephone, 


For a Grocer. 


It’s 
Practical Economy 


To trade with this store. Gutte are 
not sacrificed to price, and yet prices 
are never high. Buying for cash -— 7 
many a —_ saving here for you. e 
get the best things and sell them as 
close to cost as we can. 





For a Carriage Dealer. 


We Will 
Warrant Our 
Carriages 
to be as near perfection as long ex- 

perience, picked material and faultless de- 
sign can make them. 

alf_a century in the business has taught 
us all there is to learn. 


You’re very welcome to inspect our show 
of Summer Carriages. 


For a Shirt Maker. 
You'll Appreciate 
The Difference 


between the shirts we make to 
measure and the sort that come 
ready to wear. We exercise the 
greatest skill and care in making 
the pattern and cutting and fit- 
ting each separate shirt. € as- 
sure ‘absolute satisfaction and a 
faultless fit. 








For a Laundry. 


Don’t Trust ’Em. 


Don’t trust your laundry to be 
ill-used—perhaps washed in im- 
pure water. We take especial 
care and pleasure in turning out 
fine laundry work. Lace Cur- 
tains and Floor Coverings, too, 
we do up in best possible shape. 


For Dry Goods. 


One of the 


Main Features 


Of this store is that every employee appears 
to be and is interested in seeing that you re- 
ceive prompt attention and careful service. 
They’re always ready to offer every oppor- 
tunity to the proper selection of goods. If 
one thing is better than another they tell you 
of it and tell you why. 


For Wail Paper. 
There’s a Time 








For Everything 


And if you have not already done 
so this spring, now is the time to 
Paint, Paper and fix up the home 
generally, so that it will be a 
pleasanter place to live in, 
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It is SOLID SILVER—Sterling. 


Our TEAPOT is a 
COFFEE POT now! 





In every issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
there appear a good many pretty poor 
ads and a few good ones. The good 
ones bring profit to the advertiser, but 
the poor ones, costing just as much, 
produce less result, and induce a loss 
of faith in the value of advertising. 

This is all wrong ! 

We want more GOOD advertise- 
ments, and believe that the way to 
make a good advertisement is to try— 
trv hard. 

To encourage good advertisements, 
we will, early in July, send this Solid 
Silver Coffee Pot to the advertiser who 
has the best advertisement in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK during the month of June. 

Early in August another will be sent 
to the advertiser who has the best ad- 
vertisement during July. 

We invite our readers to scan the ad- 
vertisements, select the best and fill 
out a voting coupon, and send it in. 

‘ As a reward to the voters we will 
give a year’s subscription to PRINTERS’ INK to each one who happens to vote 
for the advertisement that is finally decided to be the best that appears in June. 


VOTING COUPON. 


In the opinion of the undersigned, the best, that is the most effective, advertisement in 








the issue of Printers’ Inx for 





is that of. 





appearing on page. 








Mints af 9ebet a ‘ : 





Address of voter. 





Date. 
Voting Coupons, properly filled, should be addressed simply 
PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


subscriber who is unwilling to mutilate his copy of PRINTERS’ INK by cutting out the 
oui may express his preference by letter or postal . Either will answer the purpose, 
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The Gvening Wisconsin. 


4 





FORTY-NINTH YEAR. 


MILWAUKEE, JUNE 1, 1896. 


THREE CENTS. 





CIRCULATION FOR FIVE MONTHS. 


= May 30, 1896. 
STATE OF WISCONSIN, | 
Milwaukee County. f 
P. D. O’Brien, being duly sworn, says 
that he is now and has been for sixteen 
years foreman of the newspaper press- 
room of the 
EVENING WISCONSIN, 
and has had charge of the presses and 
paper used in printing the EVENING WIs- 
CONSIN; that he knows of his own know- 
ledge that the average daily circulation 
ofthe EveNinG Wisconsin for five months, 
from January 1, 1896, to June 1, 1896, was 
Seventeen Thousand _— Hundred Sev- 
enty-Three (17,873) copies. 
P. D. O'BRIEN. 


Subscribed and sworn io! — me this 
1st day of June, 1896, A 
W. A. BOOTH, 5. Public. 
labeoumes County. 


Sworn Daily Circulation from May 1 to 
M 


ay 30. 
Friday, May 1, . - 18,018 
Saturday,May2,. . . . . 18,334 
Monday,May4, . . . . « 19,475 
Tuesday, Mav 5, (~~. Ee 
Wednesday, May 6, . . . . 18,748 
Thursday, May 7, «ce oe 
Friday, May 8, 3 ; « 
Saturday, May 9, , - 18,647 
Monday, May ll, . ° - 17,841 
Tuesday, May 12, . ° - 17,954 
Wednesday, May 13, ° - 17,785 
Thursday, May 14, . - 17,855 
Friday, May 15, . ° 17,689 
Saturday, May 16, . 18,457 


Monday, May 18, . ; 
Tuesday, May 19, a 
Wednesday, May 20, . 


Thursday, May 21, 
Friday, May 22, . 
Saturday, May 23, . 
Monday, May 25, . 
Tuesday, May 26, 
Wednesday, May 27, 
Thursday, May 28, 
Friday, May 29, _ . 
Saturday, May 30, . 


- 
« @s - 
3 


Average for month of May 18,312 
THE EVENING WISCONSIN co., 
EDDY, Repent 
10 Spruce Street, YORK, 

Boston (Mass.) Ideas: 

The Evening Wisconsin of Milwaukee 
issued a striking souvenir number com- 
memorative of the Wisconsin’s fiftieth an- 
niversary, and also of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the city of Milwaukee. The 
Evening Wisconsin is an enterprising, 
ably conducted paper, ever on the alert 
to take a progressive step, and we offer 
our heartiest congratulations on the high 
guality of its fifty years’ attainments, 
The features of mag Golden Jubilee number 
are too > be noted in detail, but 
they render the issueone thatevery Ameri- 
ean should find it desirable to preserve. 
This issue has a handsome colored art 
supplement portrait of Solomon Juneau. 


HOME ADVERTISERS. 

Itis no exaggeration of the truth toclaim 
that a/] general advertisers in the city of 
Milwaukee use the columns of the Evening 
Wisconsin for their business announce- 
ments. This fact has added force in its 
meaning when it is known that the adver- 
tising rates of the Evening Wisconsin are 
higher than any other paper in the city, 
and its rates are uniformly adhered to. 


FOREIGN ADVERTISERS. 

A majority of the large and prosperous 
general advertisers throughout the United 
States use the columns of the Evening 
Wisconsin—most of them continwously 
for many years. As proof of the estima- 
tion in which the Evening Wisconsin is 
held by the general advertisers of the 
country, we give the following partial list 
of advertisers with which it has contracts: 
Royal Baking Powder, . . . New York. 


Price Baking Powder, « « « Chicago. 
Swift Specific Co., - . . Atlanta. 
American Tobacco Co. wwe « eo New York. 
Scott’s Emulsion,. . . New York. 


The Centaur Co., . . . . . New York, 
N. K. Fairbank Co.,.., . . . Chicago. 
Earl & Wilson, o°@-e ¢ . Troy. 
Gorham Mfg. Co.,. . . : Providence. 
Tiffany & Co., °° New York. 
D. Appleton & Co., oo «he co ce « ~Now York. 
Harper & Bros., . . . . . New York. 
Scribner & Co., . 6) -« - New York. 


W.L. Douglas,. ... Brockton, Mass. 
Pyle’s Pearline,. ... . New York. 
Lydia Pinkham, ... . Lynn, Mass. 
Cluett & Coon, . o « « Troy, N. Y. 
Liebig Extract of Beef, - « « . Berlin. 
Beecham’s Pills, London. 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Boston 
C.1I. Hood & Co., . . . Lowell, Mass. 
Mail Pouch Tobacco, ‘Ww heeling, W. Va. 
Cuticura Rem., Potter D. &Chem., Boston. 
Hire’s Root Beer,. . . . Philadelphia. 


Apollinaris, . . Germany. 
Horsford Acid Phosphate, Providence. 
Sapolio, . New York City. 


Dr. W illiams’ Pink Pills, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Dr. Pierce’s ( W orld’s ope) Buffalo. 
Quaker Oats, - Philadelphia. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, . . Philadelphia. 
Lea & Perrin, ... .. . « London. 
Epp’s Cocoa,. . . + « « « London. 
Brown’s Troches,. . , . . . Boston. 
Radway & Co.,... +. . . New York. 
Enameline, .... . +. ». New York. 
Porous a 6. * = Se New York. 
Pope Mfg. C . Hartford, Conn. 
Blackwell Gaston Tobaceo, Durham, N.C. 

D. M. Ferry & Co e+ Detroit. 


Dr. Jayne & Son, oe «4 Philadelphia. 
Lyon & Healy,. . .. . . « Chicago. 
Hostetter Co., . a Pittsburg. 
Horsford Baking Powder Co., New York. 
Equitable Life Ins., . . . New York. 
Ripans Chem. Co.,10 Spruce St., New York. 
Humphrey Med. Co. om «6 «© « BOW Tork. 
Dr. Greem, . « « © « « » «- New York. 
Diamond Dyes,. . . Burlington, Vt. 
Paine’s Celery Compound, Burlington, Vt. 
Munyon Home Remedies,. Philadelphia. 
J.8. Kirk &Co., . . - « « Chicago. 
Houghton Mifflin & Co., -» « © e Boston. 
Youth’s Companion, .. . . Boston. 
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Four 
Propositions 





NUMBER ONE — 


An advertiser can use all the Peoria dailies and 
reach everybody in Peoria worth reaching. 





NUMBER TWO — 


He can use all the Peoria morning papers and 
reach seventy-five per cent of everybody in 
Peoria worth reaching. 





NUMBER THREE — 


He can use all the Peoria evening papers and 


; ; Perhaps twenty-five per cent of Peoria newspaper 
do likewise. fete take both a morning and an evening ae) 





NUMBER FOUR — 


He can use the 


PEORIA EVENING TIMES...... 


and reach fifty per cent of everybody in 
Peoria worth reaching. 








Which one strikes you as the best? 





Which is the cheapest?.... 


Eastern Office : 150 Nassau St., New York. 
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Trade winds 
caused by 
Advertising 
blow money 
into the pockets 
of the advertisers. 





more than million readers of the 


Ladies Home 
Companion 


GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 
220,000 Copies each issue 


They will blow your way if you 
advertise in it. 


e-a8~2 


Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Pubtishers, 


Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office : Western Office : 
TimEs Bipc,, New York City. Monapnock BLK., Cuicaco, ILL. 
(Joseph W. Kennedy.) (C. Heber Turner.) 
















Trade winds are strong coming from the 
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Best He Ever 
Used ! 


OFFICE OF 
THE YORKVILLE YEOMAN. 





YORKVILLE, S. C., Feb. 25, 1896. 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
8 Spruce St., New York: 

Dear Sir: Inclosed you will find check for $2.50, 
for which you will greatly oblige by sending, by first 
express coming this way, a ten-pound can of ‘Printers’ 
Ink Cut’’ ink. We ordered a can of this ink from you 
some time ago, and it gives better satisfaction for the 
purpose for which we use it than any ink we have ever 
used, and we have had some very high priced inks, the 
boasted qualities of which could not approach Printers’ 
Ink Cut. Respectfully, 

DRAKEFORD COMPANY. 

















Printers’ Ink Cut, same as used in printing PRINTERS’ INK, 
is one of the best all around job inks that I sell. It is specially 
adapted for half-tone work on calendered paper, and works 
as clean at the end of a long run as it does at the beginning. 
There is no better ink on the market for general book work, 
even if you pay one dollar a pound. 

My price for this ink is 25 cents a pound, whether you 
buy one pound or one hundred pounds. | put it in any size 
cans the customer desires. 


Printers Ink Jonson 
8 SPRUCE ST. (bie uel we. NEW YORK 


-—MY PRICE LIST. 
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This Sign is Never Used on advertisers 


In: the ST. LOUIS STAR, 


Even when a cyclone strikes them. 





Here’s how advertisers used the St. Louis 
afternoon papers 


During the month of May. 


St. Louis Star, 1054 columns. 
Post-Dispatch, 1019 ” 
Chronicle, 825 * 








For rates 


gs Ask EIKER, You Know Him #e 
11 Tribune Building, New York. 
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ie: For twenty-eight years publisher of the American News- 
paper Directory, a man who is known by all newspapers 

in both countries as one of the greatest exponents of the 

eS worths and merits of a newspaper, states editorially, in 
Printers’ Ink of the issue of June 3d, that he made the 


statement : 


‘* THE CHRONICLE is the best conducted 
newspaper published in San Francisco,”’ 


And he ought to know. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Publishers of Youth’s Companion, say: ‘*‘ We do not underesti- 
mate, we think, the strength of the San Francisco Chronicle for 
our advertising and shall try during 1896 to make up for lost time 
by using it more largely than any other paper in your territory.” 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE: 


‘The San Francisco Chronicle is the most important newspaper 
published on the Pacific Coast—one of the few in the United 
States that a be said to stand in the front rank of American 


“y San Franeiseo 
Chronicle 


Has Twenty Thousand MORE Circulation 


than any other paper published in San Francisco, and 
must commend itself to all advertisers as the best me- 
dium to advance their interests upon the Pacific Coast. 


Cy 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 213 Temple Court. 


CHAS. J. BROOKS, MANAGER. 
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A SUNRISE AT 
CANTON ...... 


is not remarkable, as for many years 
one of the above character has been 
in evidence. It aptly symbolizes a 
well-known product that is now being 
largely exploited in our............ 


STREET CARS 


Mr. Morse, the owner, is a live, ener- 
getic business man and knows good 
advertising. Don’t you wish to be 
equally as live and successful? .. .. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 


253 Broadway, New York 
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We Smile 


Because, in spite of the calamity howlers and hard 
times cranks, our business is already ’way ahead of 
1895 and the figures show it. This is simply because 
live, bright advertisers—men who know the value of 


real publicity—advertise in our 


—— Street Cars 


And all of us are doing well, thank you. 





GEO. KISSAM & CO, 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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THE «wr ew 
STREET CARS 
OF DENVER 















are among the best anywhere. Entirely 
CABLE and ELECTRIC. 


The lines are — 


The Denver Tramway « ~ 





Denver City Cable « « x 
West End Electric « « « x 
== 260 RUNNING CARS 


and an advertisement in them thoroughly 
covers the city. 











FOR RATES, ETC., ADDRESS — 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 


Railroad Bldg., 1515 Larimer St. 
DENVER, COL. 
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“Put me off at Buffalo’ 





Mistakes of the kind alluded to in that well-known 
song happen occasionally. An advertiser gets 
side-tracked on to unproductive mediums with 
disastrous results. If you place your appropria- 
tion in the 


Street Cars 


You will be on to the right car, the right porter 
and the right train for comfort and prosperity. 
We'll be the conductors. 





GEO. KISSAM & CO, 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Discrimination. 


Proper discrimination in selection is 
half the battle won, just as good buying 
goes half way toward the sale. 

Experience is costly to the advertiser 
whose selection is made unwisely. 

Avail yourself of the aid which can 
be given by an experienced and reliable 
Advertising Agency. 

Because of existing contracts we reg- 
ularly receive all the newspapers of the 
country, and are therefore in constant 
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touch with them. 
We can give much practical advice 


\ 


and counsel to any advertiser when the 
vexed question of discrimination is 
brought forward. 

We believe that the advice we can 
give will save any advertiser money, time 
and worry. 

The advice won’t cost him a penny. 

It is an important part of honest 


service. 


The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Co., 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


Established 1867. 
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